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A LAWYER’S REVENGE; 


oR, 
LOVE AND LAW. 


‘ Come list to me for a minute, 

A tale I’m about to begin it, 

There’s surely something in it, 

’Tis all about the law.’ [Sone.] 


I am not one of those who consider every man a knave that 
belongs to the legal profession. It may be true that ‘ lawyers 
live,’ (in the language of the stale objection against them, ) 
but it is in the sense in 
which physicians subsist upon the bodily pains and ills of their 
patients, and clergymen upon the sins of their flock, and phi- 
lanthropists upon the woes of man. I cannot deem it just to 


> 


‘upon the quarrels of other people ; 


censure a whole profession, by calling it 


; the litigious rupture-stirring race, 


Who to contentiun, as to trade, are led, 
To whom dispute and strife are bliss and bread.’ 
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I revere philosophy in the person of Lord Bacon, though a 
lawyer : I admire eloquence, even when it flows from the lips 
of a Mansfield, an Erskine, or a Mackintosh, or a Webster : I 
hallow the spirit of liberty, though it dwell in the breast of a 
Brougham, of a Hamilton of a Henry, or of a Jefferson ; and 
in the names of Grimke, of Rawle, of Wirt, and of Marshall, 
my eye discerns the glory of virtue and the beauty of law. 

But in every profession there are base and corrupt men ; 
and in no department of human labor or of human thought, 
does baseness or corruption find better opportunity of action 
than in the profession of law. And the conduct of those who 
have developed their villany through this means of action, has 
cast a reproach upon the whole craft. 

My intention now is to show how, by taking advantage of a 
statute provision, which was enacted with a perfectly good 
intent, a dishonest lawyer and bad man succeeded in disturbing 
the peace and comfort of a worthy family, in order to revenge 
himself upon one of its members. 

Before opening the story it is necessary to quote a few lines 
from the statute to which I have referred, and a clear under- 
standing of which will alone render my narrative intelligible. 
The statute was framed in one of the New-England states, for 
the regulation of marriages, and provided that the intention of 
the parties, about to become man and wife, should be duly ad- 
vertised by the town officers, and that the magistrate or clergy- 
man, by whom the marriage act was performed, should, before 
performing the duty, receive a proper certificate from the offi- 
cer, that the conditions of the law had been complied with. 
Then comes the special provision herein referred to: ‘if, at 
any time the banns of matrimony betwixt any persons shall be 
forbidden, and the reasons thereof assigned, in writing, by the 
person so forbidding the same, left with the town or district 
clerk, he shall forbear issuing a certificate as aforesaid, until the 
matter shall have been duly inquired into, and determined be- 
fore two justices (of the peace) of the same county : Provided 
that the person forbidding the banns, shall, within seven days 
after filing the reasons as aforesaid, apply unto two justices as 
aforesaid, and procure their determination thereon ; unless the 
said justices shall certify unto the said clerk, that a further time 
is necessary for their determination or the reasons filed ; in 
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which case the clerk shall forbear issuing a certificate until the 
time then certified to be necessary, shall expire.’ Bearing in 
mind the several parts of this law, the reader will now com- 
prehend the following relation. 


During a ride, by mail-coach, through one of the pleasantest 
villages of New-England, my eye was fixed and my taste de- 
lighted by the aspect of an exceedingly neat cottage, which, 
amongst the mass of ordinary houses, shone forth in conspicu- 
ous relief. As we paused for the opening of the village mail, 
I inquired of the driver to whom that charming little place be- 
longed, remarking that its aspect reminded me of the finished 
elegance of some cottages which I had seen in England, em- 
bowered in vines, blossoms, and evergreen shrubbery. 

‘It is the residence of Mr. Belknap, the village merchant, 
who married the village beauty, widow Wallace’s only daugh- 
ter Helen ; and a lovely young woman she was, and is still, in 
spite of all her troubles.’ 

As he spoke, the door of the cottage opened, (it was late in 
asummer afternoon,) and there came forth, leading a small 
child, the lady in question ; whose delicate and graceful form, and 
most winning sweetness of countenance, seemed to me worthy 
alike of the driver’s eulogy, and of the paradise in which she 
resided. I judged her to be about the age of five-and-twenty, al- 
though I was satisfied that she had passed through more of the 
experience of life’s bitterness, than most woinen of that age, in- 
asmuch as the record of both sorrows and sad thoughts was 
written upon her charming features. But although the past 
had left its stamp upon her, it had not blighted nor withered 
her beauty ; on the contrary it had increased the power thereof 
by the addition of an intellectual and moral loveliness, which is 
a hundred-fold superior to mere physical beauty. The frolick- 
some spirit of girlhood was changed into the sober dignity and 
placid thoughtfulness of matured experience—the blushing 
roses of full health and unchecked mirthfulness, were mellowed 
into the paler hues of the lily—that emblem of fragility and pen- 
sive meditation. 

My curiosity was roused, and I asked the driver, (who, 
by the way, was a man of intelligence and information,) for 
the story of Helen Wallace—Mrs. Belknap, that is. He 
complied with my request, and the story is substantially this :-— 
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‘Five years ago, or thereabouts, a young lawyer by the 
: } | name of Sullivan, Theodore Sullivan, removed from the capi- 
lz tal and settled in this village. He came with good recom- 
| | mendations to our business men, (my native place is just 
| beyond the round hill, at the left of the village, yonder.) We 


me) had no lawyer at that time, Esq. Wallace, Helen’s father hav- 
oe) ing recently died. Young Sullivan was a very smart fellow, 
“ie and he soon got into business. He was a very handsome 
he fellow, tall, graceful, well dressed, and rather bold in his man- 
a) ners, so that he speedily gained great favor among the ladies, 
him as well as the gentlemen. It was said that he had travelled a 
me good deal, and I have no doubt that such was the fact, for he 
CS read and spoke several languages, and talked of every thing 
* ) and every place in foreign parts like a book. It seems to 
| me that he had spent some years in one of the foreign univer- 
sities. 
pi : He had not been in the village long, before he removed his 
i lodgings from the public house, and became a boarder in the 
- } family of the widow Wallace, with whom he was a great fa- 


i vorite. He seemed to be much pleased with Helen, and it 
ie soon became the village talk that he was in love with that love- 
| ly girl. He was very attentive and kind in his manners, became 

! her private tutor in Italian and French, waited upon her as con- 
ti stantly at all social parties, public meetings, and other occa- 


4 1 sions, as though he was her shadow ; and in short he did all 
fP : that a lover could to make a favorable impression upon a 


| pretty girl’s affections. 
lit Helen did not at first seem very fond of Sullivan, but soon 
became evidently attached to him, although her conduct was 
mi! always perfectly delicate and proper. We very speedily felt 
mh fe satisfied that an engagement had been formed between the 
Hi | couple ; and in fact, the widow whispered as much to two or 


f ™ | three of her cronies, by whom the secret was instantly blazoned 
abroad. 
ie id Young Sullivan was reputed to be immensely rich, and his 
style of living furnished evidence enough to support the rumor ; 
ee for he indulged in every expense usual to a man of property. 
| But in his business habits he was steadily correct and industri- 


ous, so that his clients were as well served as though his sub- 
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sistence depended upon their favor. As he entered decidedly 


into the interests and feelings of the prevailing political party 
of the town, he was not long in winning general popularity. 
At the election which next followed his settlement here, he was 
chosen to represent the town in our Legislature, by a large 
vote ; thus receiving abundant proof that we thought him a 
young man of sound talents and principles. 

During the legislative campaign he made a good figure in the 
House as a powerful debater ; so that the wise ones in the 
village became quite proud of the ‘ young member from :" 
as the newspapers called him. Before he returned, the Gov- 
ernor and Council named him one of the Justices of the Peace 
for this county, and thus ratified the distinction which the 
town’s-people had conferred in sending the young squire to the 
General Court. Thus every thing seemed fair and promis- 
ing in the outset of young Sullivan’s career. It was his own 
fault and folly that any change ever took place. 

It seems that during the session of the Legislature he had 
visited frequently amongst his old and fashionable acquaintances in 
the metropolis, and amongst the flattering attentions and soft co- 
quetries of the city fair ones had lost much of his passion for 
that rural belle to whom he was engaged. After his return 
home, the contrast between the quiet and unpretending loveli- 
ness of Helen Wallace, and the brilliant and striking air of the 
metropolitan misses, was far from delightful to Sullivan ; and 
he grew weary of the villager. The truth was that he had been 
smitten by the charms of a certain dark-eyed, stately and dash- 
ing heiress who had honored him with her smiles and encour- 
agement while he was in town, and for whom and whose golden 
attractions, he sighed while away. 

Helen soon noticed his coolness,—-for she was wakeful as a 
lark to every change of manner in those whom she loved. But 
when she playfully hinted that his legislative honors had banish- 
ed love from his heart, he vowed most ardently, and swore (as 
lovers swear) most eloquently, that she was mistaken. After 
this hint his attentions to the sweet girl were redoubled,—even 
to the neglect of his business,—and it seemed as though he was 
resolved to atone by excessive kindness for momentary cold- 
ness. People wondered that, as the engagement was made and 
Helen secured, he should play the lover’s part so zealously, 
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and be guilty of the folly of injuring his professional reputation. 
They wondered still more when, in the very midst of this amo- 
rous imprudence, Sullivan suddenly removed to his old quarters 
in the hotel, absented himself wholly from the widow’s house, 
and made himself, in manners, a stranger to both her and her 
daughter. This strange conduct set the village in a ferment. 
And when it was seen that Helen’s cheek began to fade, and her 
health to suffer, as if by some latent disease, the excitement 
was greatly inflamed. 

As I have since learned, Sullivan’s spasmodic return of kind- 
ness had been induced by dishonorable designs. Determined 
not to marry ‘the country-woman,’ as he called her, when, 
with his city associates, he resolved to tempt, and, if possible, 
overcome her virtue. Nothing but a hardness of heart, acquir- 
ed during his residence in the corrupt cities of foreign lands, 
could have enabled him to form or act upon so black and devil- 
ish a design. But he seems to have felt no hesitation, no fear, 
no remorse. On the contrary, he projected his plans with a 
cool and crafty malignity worthy of a fiend, and pursued them 
with a zeal, a caution, and a perseverance equally diabolic. He 
gave to the studies of Helen a dangerous and corrupting tenden- 
cy,—placing in her hands those bad works of foreign authors 
which are calculated to seduce and poison the imagination, and 
deprave the moral taste ; exhibiting to her those works of art 
the contemplation of which puts in peril the virtue of the young 
and passionate ; subjecting her to excitements of every de- 
scription, and above all conversing and arguing with her upon 
subjects, and in a manner calculated to shake her principles, 
and render smooth the access to vice, under the garb of proprie- 
ty and right. 

On one occasion, as near as I can remember what was told 
me, by one who heard the conversation,—on one occasion when 
Sullivan and Helen were seated together by the river-side near 
yonder grove of pines, during the delicious hour of twilight, he 
spoke to her in tones of music, (for his voice was music,) of 
the folly of man or woman who practised self-denial in restrain- 
ing any of those natural desires which solicit gratification, and 
obedience to which is obviously, as he said, a matter of natural 
duty. He'en seemed agitated when he thus began, but soon 
gtew calm, and except that her face became more and more 
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suffused as he proceeded, she manifested no peculiar excitement. 
Sullivan evidently mistook the deepening flush of indignation 
for the exhibition of a less worthy emotion, and proceeded the 
more boldly to rail at conscience as a false-god, enthroned upon 
human misery, worshipped with suicidal self-sacrifice ; to con- 
demn all those customs of society which forbid obedience to nat- 
ural impulses ; to eulogize in terms of unmeasured pride, those 
individuals who were sufficiently independent in spirit, and fixed 
in principle to defy popular censure and contempt, by acting out 
their real inborn natures ; and to paint the delights of living 
without the slavery of restraint or law. 

I cannot convey to you a full idea of the art with which he 
advocated the doctrines of free sensual indulgence, nor of the 
arguments which he employed ; it is enough that they were such 
as might have shaken the principles of persons more fully set- 
tled in their notions than are most females of Helen’s age, and 
were advanced with such consummate guilefulness that the un- 
seen witness of the interview trembled for the result upon 
Helen. 

But his tremors were wasted,—thrown utterly away. That 
noble girl met the horrid crisis like a true and virtuous daughter 
of New England. At the moment when Sullivan paused in his 


utterance, and seemed about converting words into acts, she 


sprang upon her feet, and with a most startling energy of man- 
ner, and the look of an assailed vestal, poured forth her eloquent 
reply. 

Sullivan, forbear! I am already enough polluted in listening 
to your abominable sentiments. I am already enough outraged 
by your audacious words. Oh, deceitful hypocrite, and false- 
hearted villain! That you should thus attempt to corript one 
to whom you are—no, to whom you are no longer, but have 
been plighted and promised ; taking treasonable advantage of 
her confidence in order to gain your own unhallowed ends ; and 
endeavoring to repay kindness, and trust, and love, with such 
foul wrong, and with disgrace and ruin. I am ashamed of my- 
self for having listened to such miserable sophistry,—for having 
been so deceived in human character as I have been in yours— 
for now measuring out to you my scorn and indignation so ca!m- 
ly, and so mildly. But never again shall my voice be wasted 
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upon you. Begone! Follow me not! Bet betake yourself to 
companions who can sympathize in your depravity !’ 

Thus saying, she quickly turned away, and while he stood 
appalled at the unexpected outbreak of her wrath, she hastened 
home. The very same evening he became once more a lodger 
at the hotel. For once in his life, like Paul, he ‘ was not diso- 
bedient unto the heavenly vision.’ 

Upon that afternoon it so happened that young Alfred Bel- 
knap, whose father is a wealthy trader and manufacturer in an 
adjoining town, was, according to his frequent custom, abroad 
in the forest with his dog and gun in search of game. He had 
rambled far and was fatigued with rambling, when he reached 
the margin of that beautiful grove where the above dialogue 
took place. For the sake of rest, and coolness, as well as to 
admire the fine view which the spot offered him of a gorgeous 
sunset, Alfred threw himself lazily down in a little nook of the 
wood, and calling his dog to his knees remained thus supinely 
extended in a delicious evening reverie. From his solitary re- 
flections he was unexpectedly roused by the voices of Sullivan 
and Miss Wallace, and quite unwillingly, but inevitably became 
a listener to the conversation which I have related. 

Belknap knew both of the persons to whom he thus listened, 
but was not particularly acquainted with either. He knew of 
their betrothal, and was, of course, amazed at the folly and 
wickedness of Sullivan, as well as delighted with the noble and 
decided conduct of Helen. After the precipitate retreat of the 
offended maiden, Belknap watched the countenance and con- 
duct of the young lawyer with intense interest. Sullivan stood 
afew minutes motionless, and with a blank look of astonishment 
on his face, as though stunned with surprise. But gradually 
his mind recovered its activity, and meaning returned to his fea- 
tures. Clouds dark and threatening gathered in his eye, and 
frowned upon his brow, and words of prophetic import broke 
from his lips. ‘ Infernal fool that I am,’ muttered he, ‘ to tear 
down my own castles by such awkward haste ! But the plot’s 
up now ; the cloven foot is revealed, and I must make the best 
of it. Ifthe jade ever dares to betray me I will show her a 
Lawyer's revenge. Perhaps she may yet be reclaimed and rec- 
onciled !’? So saying he slowly followed upon the steps of Hel- 
en, and released Belknap from his irksome restraint. 
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Before the evening had grown much older, Belknap called at 


the abode of Madam Wallace, where, although not a frequent g 6. 
visiter, he was always kindly received, and as an apology for eae 
his visit laid a brace of partridges upon the kitchen altar, as he al 


called it. He saw Helen, but only for a brief ten minutes. She 
was evidently oppressed by unpleasant reflections, and took the 


ok 

first convenient opportunity of leaving the room. The next i ‘s 

day Mrs. and Miss Wallace received a note of invitation from y ae 

old Madan Belknap requesting an evening visit. ite 

The curious and inquisitive sought in vain to learn the true “0 
reasons for the estrangement so suddenly formed between the 4 

lovers. No whisper of the facts got abroad, but surmises and rye 


reports flew like thistle seed in September, upon every breeze. fe 
All that was known was that Helen had dismissed Sullivan, and eg 
broken off the engagement. The young man, who was, of a 


ome 


course, closely watched, seemed to be greatly affected either ‘s 
by his dismissal, or some other and unknown cause. He re- a 
? turned to his office with revised diligence, but with a changed an 
spirit, prosecuting its duties with a severe and oppressive ener- i 


gy, under which the poor debtor writhed and groaned. Instead 
of social amusements, he substituted, it was said, the excitement 
of the gaming table and of the wine cup, collecting around him 
a knot of dissipated young men as companions in his voyage of 
pleasure. But there was no very apparent change for the worse 
in his habits, and people generally continued to trust and res- 
pect him. 

Helen was more sensibly and injuriously affected by the 
occurrences which I have narrated. Her spirits sank for a 
long time into adeep gloom. The agitation of her mind wore 
upon her body, and injured her health, so much that many pre- 
dicted consumption, and an early death. Had she been strong- 
ly attached to Sullivan, the discovery of his worthlessness, and 
of his infernal purposes, would, probably, have destroyed her. 
But she had admired rather than loved that fascinating young 
man, and even in her admiration had always felt a kind of un- 
easy fear. The flashes of his black, serpent-like eyes, the mu- 
sic of his most peculiar voice, and the general tone of his con- 
duct, had always caused her to shrink from him, although his 
assiduous suit had won upon her regard, and his art had capti- 
vated her imagination. Under these circumstances the shock 
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which had been given to her love, her pride, and her modesty, 
though great, was not of long duration. The task of consoling 
her wounded spirit was skilfully assumed by young Belknap, 
and his pretty sister, between whom and Helen an intimacy 
grew uprapidly but unheeded. The girls were of nearly equal 
age ; they were of kindred character, and, once known to each 
other, they were sure to be friends. Belknap himself, knowing 
the secret of her troubles, and being convinced that it was not 
so deeply seated in the heart as to be incurable, contributed 
greatly to her restoration. He did this in an unobtrusive man- 
ner; and as he was, though a splendid fellow, the very contrast 
of Sullivan,—frank, honest, and exceedingly diffident,—he was 
peculiarly fitted to eflace from Helen’s gentle bosom the re- 
membrance of her first love, by implanting there the impress of 
astronger passion. 

I need not dwell upon the particulars of Helen’s restoration 
to comparative health, of the increasing regard for the mer- 
chant’s son, of the ill-omened looks of Sullivan as he watched 
the progress of the courtship, of the reports that circulated, as 
people began to suspect that Belknap would be the happy man 
destined to marry Helen, and of the lesser events which trans- 
_ before we knew that a new engagement was formed. 

nough for me to say that early in the winter, the villagers knew 
that Helen Wallace would in a few months become Mrs. Bel- 
knap, and that her youthful betrothed was about opening a store 
for the transaction of business in the village. About this time 
the carpenters commenced that cottage, which you so much ad- 
mired, and under the joint direction of Belknap and Helen it 
became what you now see it. : 

Sullivan was once more sent as our representative to the leg- 
islature, and his zeal for politics seemed to be rapidly advancing. 
One act which he performed during the session created a gen- 
eral surprise, it was his procuring the commission of Justice of 
the Peace for one Eastman, an inhabitant of the town who had 
become an object of general dislike by his griping avarice and 
remorseless severity upon those who were so unfortunate as to 
be in his debt. It was generally said that Eastman would selé 
his soul for a moderate price, so notoriously strong was his pas- 
sion for money. Every body wondered that Sullivan could 
wish to have so mean a scoundrel associated with him as broth- 
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er Justice, especially as there was no other person holding that 
commission in the town. But as Eastman was a good client, 
his appointment was attributed to that fact. As is usual the 
ople were mistaken in the motives of their representative. 
Ren good old Dr. Meeker, the parson, broke through his cus- 
tomary gentleness and reserve, and expressed surprise and re- 
gret at the new appointment. 

In April, the town clerk was called upon to publish, accord- 
ing to law, intentions of marriage between Mr. Belknap, and 
Miss Helen,—and by a written advertisement pasted upon the 
black-board, which hangs by the church door, he complied with 
the request. 

When the legal period of fourteen days had expired, and the 
‘publishment’ was complete, Mr. Belknap called upon the 
clerk for the requisite certificate that the requisition of law had 
been duly complied with. To his amazement he was informed 
that sucha certificate could not be granted, as the banns of mat- 
rimony had been that morning forbidden by a young man named 
Leach, who had, in conformity with the statute, filed with the 
Clerk a written statement of the reasons for his entering the 
prohibition. 

Belknap was thunderstruck, as it were, so perfectly unusual 
and unexpected was this occurrence. There could be no 
doubt as to the law, for the clerk opened the statute book, and 
turned to the very section. The young man, hardly believing 
himself to be awake, asked the clerk to show him the writing 
which Leach had left. It was handed to him, and he read it 
with mingled wrath and astonishment. ‘The reasons assigned 
were such as must, if shown to be true, blast the character of 
both himself and Helen, and forever prevent the intended mar- 
riage, and, although he knew them to be false as the father of 
lies, yet the audacity with which they were stated in the man- 
uscript, led him to fear thatthe villainous slanderer, Leach, was 
furnished with some fabricated evidence to prove his asser- 
tions. Leach wasa notorious gambler,—destitute of all decen- 
cy of character— subsisting with the externals of a gentleman, 
nobody knew how, and who had not long since returned to the 
village, after several years absence, no one knew whither. Bel- 
knap had, during a tour through the west and south, once seen 
him in New Orleans, where he was said to be connected with 
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an infamous company of black-legs. But even from him, such 
a paper as that which Belknap now held in his hand was not to 
be disregarded, for it was given under oath, which oath was ad- 
ministered by Squire Eastman, and it charged Belknap with 
having married a wife in New Orleans, whom he there aban- 
doned, and who was still living as Mrs. B. ; it also stated that 
Helen Wallace, besides being the child, not of her reputed fa- 
ther, the late Counsellor Wallace, but of old Mr. Belknap, by 
an adulterous act, was at that moment stained with a guilt cor- 
responding with that which was imputed to the widow, her 
mother. 

Was not such a series of accusations enough to horrify any 
one, who had been accustomed to respect each of the individ- 
uals thus vilified ? to overwhelm the young bride-groom with 
confusion? It was many minutes ere he regained iis recollec- 
tion and reason, and when he did, his first act was to turn, with 
the look of one just emerging from a horrid vision, and inquire 
of the clerk if he believed one of the accusations to be true ! 

‘ Not one of them, sir,’ replied the clerk, ‘I am sure they 
are as false as hell.’ 

‘I thank you for that ! Now let me ask whether you have in- 
formed any one that this paper has been left here, or the banns 
forbidden ?’ 

‘] have not, sir.’ 

‘That is fortunate. The wedding takes place to-night. 
The party is all invited, and it shall not be stopped by such an 
infernal fabrication as this. Promise me that you will be silent 
on this subject till after the wedding is over, for of what use 
will it be to distress the ladies by telling them what is herein 
alleged? Promise me !’ 

The clerk willingly promised, and then Belknap told him that 
Dr. Meeker was to perform the marriage ceremony, and that as 
he would, unquestionably, unite them before he thought of in- 
specting the paper handed to him, and which would contain the 
fee, he would not be aware of having incurred the penalty of 
the law, until the matter was all over,—‘ and then,’ said Bel- 
knap, ‘1 will hand over to him the fifty pounds which the law 
exacts as the penalty, and the intended mischief of this black- 
hearted villain will be frustrated. The wedding once consum- 


mated, I swear by all that is holy that these slanders shall be 
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brought to the test of a legal investigation, and their fabricator 
pubished as he deserves.’ 

The worthy clerk was delighted that the trouble and embar- 
rassment which he had feared, was to be thus conveniently obvi- 
ated, and he wished Mr. Belknap a happy evening witha light- 
ened heart and smiling face. But Belknap himself was unable 
to smile. He foresaw that there would be trouble in the end,— 
trouble such as must inevitably wound, if not break, the hearts 
of those whom he best loved. And as he felt persuaded that 
Leach was but the tool of Sullivan in this matter, and remem- 
bered how demoniacally that bad man looked upon the evening 
when Helen cast him off as unclean, he could not avoid fearing 
that the malicious cunning of the young lawyer would, in some 
way, succeed in preventing the marriage, in spite of all his own 
efforts and plans. With gloomy apprehensions and a heavy 
heart, therefore, did he drag through that long, dull day. 

The expected evening at last arrived, and with it came to 
the house of the widow flashing lights, and numerous friends, 
and merry faces, and beautiful dresses, in crowds. Within the 
mansion, from front to rear, and from cock-loft to wine-cellar, 
all was gaiety and life. Every room was occupied except one, 
within whose mystic circle no one was to be adinitted until af- 
ter the knot was tied, and the two made one. 

All had arrived,—the hour and the men. 
son showed his reverend wig and head. 
bers the groom and bride, in the full apparel, with the merry 
men and maids, awaited as patieatly as might be the slow steps 
of the venerable Dr. Meeker. The hour passed by, and another 
dragged its slow length along,—and Belknap, who had all day 
looked solemn, now fairly cursed (in his heart) the delay, and 
became so fidgety and fretful as to require all the authority of 
the bride-elect and their myrmidons to keep him in order. I 
need not say why he was so anxious and alarmed. 

But at last, when the company were becoming fairly sedi- 
tious, the delay was terminated, and the clergyman made his 
appearance. He had been unexpectedly detained, he said, but 
hoped no one had suffered in consequence. And now thecer- 
emony proceeded. The happy couple, escorted according to 
the country fashion, whisked into the parlor, and sailed to the 
appointed spot. Qne of the groom’s men handed to the cler- 


But still no par- 
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gyman a note, (supposed, of course, to be the customary cer- 
tificate, from which was beard the sweet music of clinking coin, 
and the Dr. took up his position in front of those who were about 
to be ‘swung off.’ When the note was placed in his hand, 
contrary to his custom, and contrary to the hopes of young 
Belknap, he deliberately opened it, thrust the fee into his pock- 
et, and read the writing. It ran thus :— 


‘ Dear Dr.—I will hand you the clerk’s certificate at the 
earliest opportunity. Yours, BeLkKNapP.’ 


Raising his eyes from the paper, and fixing them somewhat 
sternly upon the pale and agitated groom, Dr. Meeker thus 
addressed him, while wonder sat upon all faces: —‘ Young man, 
my delay this evening was occasioned by one who stopped me 
by the way, and told me that it was your design to subject me, 
ignorantly, to a legal penalty this night, by withholding that cer- 
tificate of publishment without which | cannot marry you safely 
and lawfully. I know not what is your design, but here is not 
the requisite certificate.’ 

You may conceive that every one, not in the secret, was 
amazed. All eyes turned upon Belknap. That young man, 
his face as colorless as the features of death, with a manner 
which showed that he was rallying all his energies, thus an- 
swered : 

‘I had no design to mislead you, Doctor. You know 
well that I have been legally published ; you have a certificate 
to that effect from the clerk of the town in which I reside ; 
and here is the clerk of this town ready to inform you that the 
publishment has been legally made.’ ; 

‘But I must have his written certificate,’ said the precise 
Doctor, ‘ or I am liable in a penalty of fifty pounds.’ 

‘ Here are the fifty pounds, Doctor,’ said Belknap, pulling 
out two hundred dollars, and handing them over to the minister, 
‘and now I hope, Reverend Sir, that you will no longer delay 
this goodly company by your useless objections; we have al- 
ready been detained over long.’ 

But good parson Meeker, had, on his way to the wedding, 
met one whose words had rendered him ten-fold more fearful 
than before, of infringing the law,—and God knows that he was 
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always as punctilious as a Spanish Courtier. He therefore de- 
clined performing the service, alleging that he regarded any 
violation of a positive statute as sinful, and, on the part of a 
clergyman, unpardonable. ‘If the clerk is here,’ said the Doc- 
tor, ‘let him now prepare a certificate, and we will abide his 
movements.’ 

The clerk thus appealed to was forced to state to the com- 
pany that he could not give the certificate asked for, because 
the banns had been forbidden; and although he regarded the 
prohibition as an act of folly and personal ill-will, and had no 
doubt that it would be over-ruled by the magistrate who would 
investigate the matter, yet he was reluctantly compelled to 
obey the law. 

The effect of these several speeches upon the gathered com- 
pany was various and surprising. [ear and agitation fell upon 
some, and amazement filled every breast. They had crowded 
up closer and closer around the speakers as the dialogue went 
on, and looked and listened as though their fate depended on 
the issue. As the clerk finished his remarks, the bride fainted 
and fell as if electrified, and great confusion followed. The 
groom was the calmest person present, because he most fully 
understood the true state of the case. The widow was so agi- 
tated that she could do nothing ; and the painful task devolved 
upon Belknap of dismissing the company, with the information 
that the marriage ceremony must be delayed until the false and 
foolish objections of an enemy could be set aside according to 
law. ‘ Another week,’ said he, ‘ will doubtless set the whole 
matter right, and give you all a full explanation.’ 

But his prediction was not accomplished. The next day 
forced him to communicate to Mrs. Wallace and her daughter 
the reasons which Leach had assigned for forbidding the banns, 
and shocked.as Helen had been by the events of the previous 
evening, this communication completely overwhelmed her; and 
the result was a delirious fever, which brought her nearly to the 

rave. 
’ The whole story of course became public,—and it produced 
such a sensation in the town and vicinity as had not been known 
for years. No one knew what to say or to think. Every one 
waited for the decision of the justices before whom was to 
come the examination of the assigned reasons, and rumor, with 
her hundred tongues, found ample employment for them all. 
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Leach, according to the law, proceeded, within seven days, 
to apply to two justices of the peace, for their determination 
upon the reasons filed with the clerk,—and the justices to 
whom he made the application were lawyer Sullivan, and Esq. 
Eastman! From the moment of their nomination, Belknap 
felt sure that their decision would be hostile to him, and he en- 
deavored to strengthen his own mind and to prepare his friends 
for the result. He now understood why it was that Sullivan 
procured the commission for Eastman, from the obvious con- 
venience of having a manageable agent or coadjutor. 

At the appointed time, Leach appeared before the magis- 
trates to support his allegations, and Belknap, with a legal ad- 
viser from another town, appeared to oppose those reasons. 
No proof but Leach’s own oath was offered upon his side of 
the case, while upon the other it was shown that he was a no- 
torious liar, and not to be believed by prudent men. The jus- 
tices listened with great indifference; and, after the case had 
been argued on both sides, they decided that although not fully 
convinced, they were strongly led to believe that there was 
something in the reasons which Mr. Leach had given for for- 
bidding the banns, but in view of the whole case should certify 
to the clerk that three months further time must be given them, 
an order to make a full examination. 

It was in vain to protest or struggle against their decision, 
for it was perfectly decisive and binding, and resistance was 
only a waste of effort. But Belknap was so amazed at the fla- 

rant injustice of the procedure, as to denounce the magistrates 
for a couple of base wretches, one of whom would commit any 
crime for revenge, and the other for money. He endeavored 
to persuade Helen to be married by a clergyman from his own 
parish, who was ready to incur the legal penalty ; but although 
severe illness had so weakened her active powers as to almost 
change her nature, she steadily refused to become a wife until 
the foul aspersions cast upon her character, the reputation of 
her mother, should be wholly wiped off. It would be hard to 
say that she acted wrongly, but Belknap was almost provoked 
by her pertinacity. But he had not the heart to express by 
word or look any feeling which might disturb still more the poor 
girl’s lascerated bosom. 

- Meanwhile, the widow, whose elasticity of spirit had chiefly 
perished with her husband, overpowered by the dreadful nature 
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of this unexpected and mysterious assault upon herself and fam- 
ily, sunk under the affliction; and ere the three months elapsed 
was lying in the family tomb, by his side, whom she never de- 
serted while living. Thus Helen Wallace was left an orphan, 
alone to buffet the dark tide of affliction and of calumny. It 
was enough to have made a hard heart relent from its cruel de- 
signs, to know that one victim had already died upon the altar 
of its malevolence. But Sullivan adhered to his diabolic pur- 
pose of complete revenge, and showed no symptom of remorse. 

As week after week rolled away, Helen’s health became 
more and more delicate. Her color fled; her form pined 
away from its charming fullness ; her eyes lost their lustre, and 
the gripe of death seemed closing inexorably upon her unre- 
sisting frame. 

Belknap was roused to new energy as he saw her thus fading 
from his possession. He resolved that he would not sit calm- 
ly and inactively beholding her decay, only to weep helplessly 
over her grave. He posted up to the metropolis, he consulted 
eminent counsel, he formed decided plans, and then he return- 
ed to execute them. The first fruit of his new enterprise was 
the arrest of Leach upon a writ for slander, in which he estimat- 
ed his damages at many thousand dollars. At the same time 
he caused the other villains, Sullivan and Eastman, to be appre- 
hended upon a charge of conspiracy to injure his fair fame and 
his estate, in each instance requiring heavy bail from those 
whom he arrested. The work was done quickly, and the con- 
spirators had no time to concert their plans, and of course they 
were all surprised. In the alarm of the moment, Leach offer- 
ed to make a full confession, provided he could be made sure 
of a discharge and of a pecuniary reward. He was assured of 
both, and made the confession. The facts which he detailed 
were such as to drive both Sullivan and Eastman out of the 
state, to avoid the wrath of an indignant public, and the ven- 
geance of violated law, and at the same time to contradict 
wholly and fully the slanders which he had embodied in writing 
for the purpose of preventing the marriage of Helen. The as- 
sailed reputation of all whom hehad vilified was amply restored, 
so far as might be done by his admission that all his charges 
were false. 

I need not, after what you have seen, relate the events which 
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followed this eclaircissement in the present history of Helen 
and her lover. It is enough to say that she still weeps over 
her poor mother’s premature grave, and that, although in her 
husband and child, and in the smiles of Providence, she finds 
abundant causes of delight, she has never yet recovered, and 
probably never will regain her former fullness of health and 
flow of spirits.’ 

Such was the essence of a story which affected, most deep- 
ly, my feelings, and Jed me to reflect upon the ease with which 
a mischievous lawyer may make his enemies miserable. It is 
saddening to think that the villain is not always, as in this case, 
detected and punished. 


THE THREE SONGS. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


King Sifried sate high in his regal hall, 

And he bade his liege vassals the minstrel call; 

Then a youth from the train to his presence did stride, 
The harp in his hand, and the sword at his side: 


“Three songs will I sing—and the first may appear 
Like a lay long forgotten, O King, to thine ear! 

Thou hast murdered my brother—beneath thy foul blow, 
Thou savage, an innocent victim lies low ! 


“‘ The second fair song, like a dream hath it come 
To my soul in the midnight’s tempestuous gloom. 
For life and for death with me, King, must thou fight, 
And God give the victory to him who hath right!” 


Then down on the board, lo! the harp he hath laid, 
And against the fierce tyrant hath bared hs bright blade. 
Long, long, mid wild uproar, they fought in that hall, 
Till vanquished to earth did the guilty king fall. 


‘“‘ Now the third song I sing—’tis of all the most sweet, 
And my ne‘er wearied lips aye the lay shall repeat ; 
All bathed in his red blood, King Sifried now lies, 
By the swift stroke of vengeance the murderer dies 
Columbia, S. C. E. F. E. 
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THE DESTINY OF WOMAN. 


It is interesting to accompany woman through all the stages 
of her life, to witness the developments of character and the 
influence of circumstances and relations in moulding that char- 
acter. 

First, we behold her in childhood’s happy age. She is then 
the pet, the plaything of friends and relations. To her, each 
day comes only as the messenger of gladness, of hope, and of 
joy; or if, by the passing occurrences of an hour, her cheek 
may become wet with the tears of sorrow and disappointment, 
they are speedily brushed away and forgotten among the pleasur- 
able things which again claim her attention. She lives upon 
the smiles of friends, gay in the embraces of a fond and doting 
mother, careless of the future, and living only for the present. 
Her very step bespeaks the lightness of her heart, and her voice 
raised in the joyousness of play, strikes upon the ear as the mu- 
sic of a delighted soul. Left free to choose her own amuse- 
ments, she, as if warned by instinct of the nature of future em- 
ployments, nurses her lamb ; fondles over her tame bird; rears 
her tender flower, and watches, from day to day, its opening 
bud. 

But if always thus situated, if always thus made the object of 
particular care and attention, would she be well fitted to engage 
in the duties which lay before her in life? It would seem not; 
for a character, formed entirely under such circumstances, 
could hardly be one accustomed to depend on its own judgment 
and resources. 

Time passes, and soon the moment of separation comes, and 
she bids farewell to kind parents, who anticipate her every 
want ; to enter on a new era of her short life, to mingle with 
other conipanions, to be regarded as only one in the midst of 
many ; in short, tobe a school-girl. Here too often the hours, 
which should be devoted to the cultivation of her intellect, are 
spent upon thoughts of home. Though miles may intervene, 
she fancies herself in the midst of the family circle, sits with 
them around the cheerful fire, and shares with them each pass- 
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ing joy and sorrow. Though greeted still by the kind voice of 
friends, though beloved and loving in return, though engaged in 
studies pleasant to her, she will still long for the eye of a moth- 
er to light upon her with approbation, for the full heart of a fa- 
ther to bless his daughter, or for a sister to whom she can con- 
fide all her transient pains and pleasures. It is probable that 
this is the first pang which has ever entered into her soul, the 
first thorn she has met with in the journey of life, and she feels 
it the more. 

There is now a change in her habits of thought and feeling, 
caused by a change in her situation. If when at home, when 
surrounded by friends accustomed to indulge her, she fancied 
herself a being of consequence ; if she was accustomed to de- 
mand favors without rendering an equivalent, she is now con- 
vinced of her error, and sees that it is by her own loveliness 
alone, she must expect to win the love of others, and that if 
love is not bestowed, none can be expected in return. 

Again, the years pass, and we behold the school-girl on the 
very verge of womanhood. She has again returned to the pa- 
ternal roof, received the welcome of friends, and the flattering 
unction is now too often applied to the soul. She enters upon 
the busy world, but more as a participator in its gay and joyous 
scenes, than as one obliged to experience its toils and sorrows. 
Her heart throbs with pleasure as the welcome sounds of mirth 
break upon the ear, and she feels that now the bright anticipa- 
tions of her school-days are realized, and happiness is hers. 
She enjoys the confidence of friendship ; and, happy in the so- 
ciety of those she loved, is almost tempted to forget that she 
is still subject to disappointment, and Is but the creature of a 
day. 

We may next view woman as sustaining the double relation of 
a wife and a mother. 

As a wife, she has entered upon a new relation, a relation 
which is to last even until death. She has linked her destiny 
with that of another, and her affections are entwined around 
another being. On him it depends whether her pathway shall 
be strewed with flowers or with thorns, and she feels it: she 
watches his countenance anxiously for a smile, and is sorrowful 
if but a cloud flit across his brow—an emblem of care within. 

It is now seen, in this connection, how easily woman can 
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bend to circumstances ; or, it may be the strength of one feel- 
ing overcoming another, and superior love for him, to whom 
she has pledged her faith at the altar, may so engross the soul, 
as to render all other affections, however long cherished, sub- 
ordinate. Before she entered on this relation, she may have 
deemed it impossible to leave her beloved home, to forsake all 
the places associated in her mind with pleasant recollections of 
the days of childhood and of youth; to abandon the circle of 
admiring friends, and the delights of refined intercourse ; but 
now, at the bidding of him, whom she delights to call husband, 
she leaves father and mother, the social circle, and all she es- 
teemed desirable ; that she may cheer him with her presence, 
and as a ministering spirit accompany him through trials and 
dangers. If introduced into a new circle of acquaintances, she 
soon perceives that she, as a stranger, is expected to conform 
to their customs and habits. She hesitates not to do it, though 
they may be far different from those to which she has been 
from infancy accustomed, and is assisted and encouraged in all 
her efforts by the consciousness of rendering happy the being 
she best loves. 

Or, change the picture, and let her be situated still in the bo- 
som of her friends, and in the midst of scenes cherished from 
infancy. But let the affections of her husband become es- 
tranged, and by this means her own heart be deeply lacerated. 
Yet does she cease to love him? does she meet him with a 
frown or a reproof? No; many awife, a Christian wife, (for 
it is the religion of the Saviour which gives some of the loveli- 
est traits to female character,) has borne neglect in silence, and 
by increased anxiety to please, has sought to win her husband 
back to love and virtue. If she succeeds, she boasts not of it 
at the expense of wounding the feelings of him whom she 
loves ; or if she fails, and is daily doomed to witness scenes of 
unkindness, she buries it in her own bosom, and still meets her 
friends with a smile, while the sharp thorn planted by a hus- 
band’s hand may be rankling in her heart. 

Again, to see how woman may yield to circumstances, view 
the wife who has been reared in the lap of wealth, whose every 
wish has been gratified, and every want supplied as soon as ex- 
perienced. Yetif misfortunes come, if from a state of affluence 
she be reduced to one of comparative poverty, she bears it 
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with cheerfulness and accommodates herself with alacrity to 
her altered situation. But perhaps it may be said that this is 
not always the case, that a wife does not always by her submis- 
sion and cheerfulness in the midst of disappointment, lighten 
her husband of his many cares, and cheer him in his rugged 
way. It may not always be so, and, indeed, we too often see 
the contrary ; but there have been instances in real life, and 
those not a few, where a lady, under the mild influences of re- 
ligion, has parted with all her former riches without a murmur, 
and who has exemplified some of the loveliest traits which can 
adorn the character of a wife, or of a woman. 

But it is as a mother, that we view woman in some of her 
holiest associations, and fulfilling some of her most important 
relations. She may be still the fond daughter ; the affectionate 
wife ; but a new love has sprung up in her soul, deep as the 
fountains of life, and destined to last while existence itself 
shall endure. Here, woman most completely loses the consid- 
eration of personal gratification ; for her child, she would fore- 
go any indulgence, and if but a slight cloud passes over its coun- 
tenance, if but a disturbed motion gives evidence of suffering, 
she watches anxiously while others sleep, to soothe, if possible, 
its slightest pain. 

It may be said that this is instinct,and that the mother shares 
it in common with the brute beasts, who defend their offspring 
at the hazard, often, of their own lives. It may be, but view- 
ed only as instinct, how beautifully does it show forth the good- 
ness of Him who implanted it in the human breast. Perhaps 
the Creator saw that reason alone would not be equal to the 
many trials which fall to the lot of the mother ; that an affection 
founded on esteem and fostered by the continued perception of 
loveliness, would be little adapted to render pleasant the many 
sacrifices to which she would be called, or even secure the un- 
ceasing attention so much demanded by her defenceless infant. 
But does the brute follow her offspring with fondness, after they 
are no longer dependent on her for sustenance? Does she 
still continue to protect them, and shield them from danger ? It 
is here that maternal affection is shown to be something more 
than mere instinct ; for, through disappointments, and when of- 
ten repaid with ingratitude, where should have been expected 
only entire devotedness, it exists, and gives evidence of its ex- 
istence in a thousand attentions and sacrifices. 
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There is, indeed, something peculiar in a mother’s love, 
something which has sufficient power to control the whole mind 
and soul. It would seem hardly possible, but that the fact of 
sustaining the relation of a mother, should exert a mighty in- 
fluence in purifying the heart and elevating the character ; for 
as the mother gazes upon her child and thinks of the treasure 
which is contained in that frail form, and which is committed in 
such an especial manner to her keeping ; can it be possible but 
that the fervent prayer should ascend to heaven, that under her 
teaching her child may be prepared to chant the praises of God 
asa glorified spirit in the courts of heaven above, after serving 
him faithfully below? As she looks upon her babe, yet so in- 
nocent, can it be possible but that the resolution should be form- 
ed, that from her lips it shall hear no guile, and from her ex- 
ampie, be instructed in no devious path of sin? How would a 
mother under such a controlling motive, be careful to search in- 
to all the principles which regulate her life, and forsake every 
thing which might exert an unhappy influence on the child who 
so assiduously imitates all that is presented to it, sanctioned by 
a mother’s example ! 

But after all, it is only when woman is under the influence of 
the Christian religion, that she developes her character in its 
loveliest form ; for though naturally timid and retiring, yet she, 
in common with the whole race, inheriting a depraved nature, 
has been known to commit deeds of crime, which in cruelty 
have equalled any recorded on the page of history. But though 
her influence is great, even when employed in executing 
schemes of wickedness, and giving loose to passions, disgrace- 
ful to any one but especially to a female ; yet it is not so abid- 
ing as when fulfilling the duties of a wife and a mother, she 
throws around her, in the retirement of the domestic circle, an 
atmosphere of hallowed purity and love. . 


Philadelphia, 
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TO A YOUNG MOTHER. 


To thee is given 
Pure from the hand of Him 

Who formed it, an immortal mind. 

Oh guard the treasure well! 

Let no vain pleasure, or mere 

Frivolous pursuit, e’er win thee 

From thy high and holy duty. 

Tis no light task, or duty easily 

To be performed, that is assigned thee. 

And think not thou canst go forth, clad 

In the armor of thy mortal strength ;— 

For if thou dost, thou’lt find 

That strength but weakness. 

Let not that morning or that evening 

Ever fall, that shall not see thee 

Lowly bowed before the throne of Heaven. 
*Tis there, and only there thou'lt find 

The strength thou needest. 

’Tis there the sinking heart shall be renewed 
With more than mortal energy ;— 

’Tis there the failing faith shall find a strength 
Sufficient to remove the mountains 

That obstruct its way. 

’Tis thine to mould that yielding mind— 

To combat with the fearful host 

Of human frailties, in all their native strength ;— 
And to expand into a perfect flower 
The tender bud of virtue. 

There are passions s!umbering in that tiny form, 
Which, if allowed to flow 

Uncheck’d and unsubdued, till manhood 

Shall have stamped its impress there— 

May then burst forth, with power 

More dreadful than on Etna’s height, 

To urge him on to deeds of desperation. 

And ’tis thy task to discipline, 

To conquer and subdue, 

And there are virtues, too, that must be armed 
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To a Young Mother. 


With giant strength, to meet unscathed 
Earth’s manifold temptations. 

And oh, what watchfulness will be required 
To nerve that heart, to tread tne ensnaring 
Track of life with an unlingering step ; 

To wear its chain so lightly, that it will 

Not gall the free-born spirit. 

Tis thy voice that must direct those 
Budding thoughts, to high and holy things,— 
Tis at thy side the lisping prayer 

Must first be breathed from those untainted lips ;— 
And ’tis thy hand that must at waking dawn 
Or as the shades of evening gather round, 
Guide those young feet along the quiet paths 
That lead to God’s own throne— 

And lowly bow in adoration there. 

And from the glowing leaves 

Of nature’s wide-spread volume, 

The young heart may gather full many 

A useful lesson. From its teeming page, 
The thoughts are led almost unconscious 
Up to the Power that spread 

Those beauties there, and bound them all 

In such harmonious order. 

The light that beams from that soft 

Waking eye, is intellect’s own ray,— 

The sparks of genius too, are slumbering there ; 
In the dark caverns of that deathless mind 

Is set full many a gem, that need 

The polisher’s refining hand to bid 

Them shine in all their wonted splendor. 
Thine is the voice that must bring out 
Those buried treasures ; call forth 

Those latent energies, those dormant talents, 
And give to each its proper sphere of action. 
To other hands will be assigned 

The task to lead those footsteps 

Up the toilsome ascent of the hill of science ; . 
But still thy hand must be stretched forth, 

To aid the progress. 


How powerless is the human mind 

To grasp the measure of a mother’s trust. 
Her’s is a mighty power ;— 

Ix. 
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To a Young Mother. 


She sways the budding branch of virtue, 
Or the withering twig of vice, 

Over the empire of an immortal soul. 
The young untried heart is emblemed 
By the melted wax, which yields 

To any impress—how faultless then 
Should be the hand which makes 

The first impression there. 


How litile dreamed the mother 
Of our country’s chief, as to her heart 
She clasped her infant boy, 

Of the bright track that was marked out 
For those young feet to press ; 
Of the high glories that small arm 

That twined her neck in such 
Confiding helplessness, was destined to achieve 
When manhood should have nerved it 
With the power to act ;— 

Or of the stainless laurels 
That should wreathe that lofty brow. 

But still she labored with a zeal 

As unabated, as if the glorious pathway 
Of the future had been unfolded 

To her longing eye. To thee 

May not be given to form a mind 

Which shall e’er in its faintest outlines 
Resemble that which crowned her toil ; 
Bat still despair not—faint not 

By the way—a holy duty 

Calls thee forth to action. 

For to thee ’tis given, to rear 

Fit for the companionship of angels 

This bud of immortality. 

Oh, be thou faithful, for on thee rests 

A weight of dread responsibility. 

And to reward thee for thy ceaseless toil, 
When earth and skies shall be 

In ruin hurled, may it be found 

A peerless jewel, ’mid the dazzling gems 
Of Heaven’s own coronet. 


AUGUSTA. 
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THE SISTERS. 


Sisters, sweet sisters ! and two young and lovely girls bound- 
ed along the path that skirted the village, and stood by Lord 
Montville’s side. 

‘Why wander so late, dear ones ?’ was his inquiry, as he 
wound aa arm round each of their slender waists, and drew them 
towards their own proud home, which stood embowered amidst 
tall ancestral trees. 

‘Walter, a smile plays o’er that lip, as if some passing 
thought were pleasant,’ said Agnes, the elder sister, as they 
entered the castle gate. 

‘ And, now that 1 remember, why did not Adelaide accom- 
pany you?’ asked Rosaline Montville.—* How can you leave 
her, even for an hour?’ she continued, witha saucy air, which 
sat gracefully upon her young and beautiful face. ‘ But I do 
not wonder; for pure and sweet as these early flowers, is that 
gentle bride ; I do love her, dearly, dearly.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you, my own kind, enthusiastic, little 
sister,’ replied Col. Montville, his eyes glistening, as he gazed 
upon her animated face,—‘ but what says my Agnes? Has she 
not also a portion of affection to bestow upon one, who rightly 
appreciates her noble and gifted mind ? ’ 

‘ Adelaide Montville is as dear to me as is my Rosaline, and 
that is a sufficient answer.’ 

‘Though Rosaline does try your patience every day, by her 
wayward humors,’ exclaimed the younger sister ; ‘ but come, 
let us hasten, for I see there are strangers in the drawing- 
room.’ 

As they entered the spacious, and well-lighted apartment, 
they saw, in addition to the usual family,—two gentlemen, 
one of whom stood at the extremity of the room with Lady 
Montville. They were engaged in deep and earnest conversa- 
tion, and Adelaide’s hand was clasped in his. Amazement was 
depicted upon the countenances of the sisters, as Walter drew 
them towards his wife. 
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* Adelaide, my love!’ said he, ‘I have brought you home 
our truants,’ and as his eye met hers, a significant glance passed 
between them, and a smile lighted up his fine features. 

‘ Agnes, Rosaline, what punishment ought you to have,’ said 
she, in a lively tone, ‘ for so often whiling away my husband 
from my side? I shall begin to be jealous of these {moonlight 
rambles ; but I forgive you this once, as I feel very happy this 
evening ; and now let me introduce to you two of my oldest 
and nearest friends, Lord Villers, my cousin, and Col. Dudly. 

The aspect of the nobleman was cold and proud, but his 
friend was the very beau ideal of maaly beauty. With a brow 
lofty and intellectual, and that sparkling glance that seldom wo- 
man’s heart resists—he gracefully paid his compliments to Miss 
Montville and her sister, and soon engaged them in a lively 
conversation. Lord Villers stood apart, gazing upon the pen- 
sive loveliness of Agnes, as though she was some star to be 
worshipped afar off, but not approached. Beneath that garb of 
coldness and pride, glowed a heart the most kind and affection- 
ate, and feelings warm and quick. Hehad married very young 
in life, to please his parents, rather than from choice of his own, 
and had now been a widower a little more than a year, with 
one sweet boy, of whom he was passionately fond. 

Absorbed in reverie, he heeded not those around him, until 
Lord Montville, touching his arm, exclaimed, ‘ Why Villers ! 
is the magic spell of some fairy, woven round you, that you 
stand as one entranced? Adelaide has been talking to you.some 
moments without receiving an answer.’ 

Lord Villers apologized for his inattention, and, offering his 
arm to Lady Montville, joined the gay group. 

A lay or two after, the party at the castle were upon a visit 
to a neighboring gentleman, with one daughter, and towards 
a the younger part of the company strolled out into the 

ark. 
‘ Annette Wilby, the pretty village girl, who lives down by 
the mill, is to be married this evening,’ said Miss Fortescue, 
the friend at whose house they were visiting. ‘She is a pro- 
tége of mine, and I promised to be present ; therefore I must 
insist upon all accompanying me. Rosaline promised to be 
bridesmaid.’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ exclaimed Col. Dudly, ‘anything for 
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novelty,’—and the party, also, as readily acquiesced in her 
proposition. 

Miss Fortescue and Rosaline now led the way towards the 
village, and soon arrived at the church. 

The bridal party soon made their appearance, and Rosaline 
took her place by the side of the bride. After the conclusion 
of the solemn and impressive ceremony, Constance Fortescue in- 
vited them to come up to the Hall and partake of a little col- 
lation, which she had given orders to have prepared for them. 

During the walk home, Col. Dudly, upon whose arm Rosa- 
line hung, exerted himself to entertain and amuse her. The 
rich stories of his cultivated mind were unfolded to her 
view, and she wondered how one so gifted could ever prefer 
her company to that of ber high-minded and intellectual sister. 
She relapsed into silence, and Dudly, whose eye was bent upon 
her lovely face, suddenly exclaimed, 

‘A gypsy encampment, upon my word! come, Miss Mont- 
ville, let us take a peep into futurity. To cross the hand of 
yon dark-eyed lass with a piece of silver, would be to ensure us 
endless happiness.’ Rosaline laughed, and the gay group, with 
the exception of Agnes and Lord Villers, who had walked for- 
ward, drew near the gypsies. 

‘ Blessings upon your pretty face ; a coronet is in store for 
you, and wealth and happiness !’ exclaimed the girl, as Miss 
Fortescue extended her hand. ' 

Caroline Fortescue colored deeply, and Rosaline glanced 
archly towards Charles Fitz Walter, a dark-eyed, lively young 
man, grandson to the Earl of D ‘ 

‘What is my fate ?’ laughingly asked Dudly. 

‘You'll win the love of a fair and gentle lady. You'll wed 
her too; but shadows are in your path. The arrow that wounds 
her will be winged by your hand, and not till her head is bowed 
in sorrow and desolation, shall you see your errors.’ 

‘ A pleasant destiny, I declare,’ observed Dudly, though his 
cheek turned pale and his lip quivered. ‘ But, Miss Montville, 
do not be deterred by my ill luck,—give your hand.’ 

The girl gazed earnestly upon the small and beautiful hand 
extended to her, and something like a sigh escaped her as she 
said, ‘Lady, sweet lady, the coming years, I grieve to say, 
will dim that brow, and pale that blushing cheek. Thy star of 
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394 The Sisters. 
hope will sink in gloom ; the rose in thy bright garland fade ; 
but though thy heaven be overcast by clouds, yet at the last shall 
the sunlight illumine thy path.’ 

‘Come, Lena, I will hear no more ; there is silver for you,’ 
and drawing the arm of the agitated Rosaline within his own, 
Dudly turned away. 

‘ Rosaline, such a destiny cannot be yours,’ he exclaimed, as 
they pursued their walk. ‘So young, so bright, so beautiful, 
earth’s fairest flowers should be strewed around you.’ Before 
she had time to reply, Lord Villers and Agnes, who had retraced 
their footsteps, joined them. 

‘ My sister, you are pale and agitated—what, what has _hap- 
pened, dearest ?’ was the affectionate exclamation of Agnes. 

‘Miss Montville was only a little frightened by a gypsy,’ 
replied Dudly, trying to laugh. 

The penetrating eye of Lord Villers saw that something more 
than the reason which Julian gave was the matter ; but aware of 
his friend’s open disposition, he was right in judging that Dudly 
would not conceal anything from bim. 

The villagers had a dance upon the lawn, and each of the 
party, at the Hall, presented tke pretty bride with some suit- 
able present. She blushingly curtesied her thanks, and then 
joined the group assembled around the bountiful tables. Miss 
Fortescue looked on witha calm pleasure, happy that her own 
candescension and kindness had been the means of giving some 
happy moments to her father’s tenantry, who were fondly at- 
tached to every member of the family. 

After they separated for the night, Julian Dudly drew his 
friend aside, and communicated to him the events of the walk, 
and had the satisfaction of being laughed at by Lord Villers, 
who considered the whole as a childish piece of folly—but it 
had made an impression upon the mind of the Col. not easily 
erased. 

Days and weeks passed on, and Col. Dudly was the ac- 
knowledged lover of Rosaline. A shade of sadness rested 
upon the fair face of Agnes, and there were times when a sigh 
would burst from her pale lips; even amid the gorgeous pa- 

eantry of the festival, or by the quiet starlit waters. Lady 
Montville often gazed earnestly upon her, as if to read her 
thoughts, and Walter trembled at the change in her demeanor. 
‘Are you ill, dearest ?’ they would ask, in such an accent 
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of deep tenderness as often brought the tears into her eyes, but 
the answer was always ‘ No,’ in a sweet sorrowful tone. That 
some grief preyed upon her spirits they were convinced, but 
they would not force her confidence. 

* And now, good folks, all,’ exclaimed Lady Montville, one 
evening, when Lord Villers and Col. Dudly were their only guests 
—‘ allow me to present Col. Dudly to you in his true charac- 
ter, that of my wild and wilful brother Julian, who, having a 
slight dash of romance in his disposition, chose to come to the 
castle in masquerade ; but I shall keep his secret no longer, so 
you must even pardon his deception, Rosaline. ‘The astonish- 


ment of the group, excepting Lord Villers and Walter, was — 


great, and Rosaline was delighted, but still there were moments 
when the prophecy of the gypsy girl hung as a weight upon her 
spirits. 

The bridal day arrived, and with tears of mingled pleasure 
and pain, Rosaline Montville parted from her home. Many a 
blessing was bestowed upon her, and many a heart’s best pray- 
er put up for the happiness of the young and beautiful creature. 
Agnes kissed her sweet sister, and convulsively grasped the 
hand of her new brother, and ina few moments she was alone 
in the hall. She could not, she would not again enter the draw- 
ing-room, and hastily running down the steps she soon found 
herself beside the small river that wandered through her broth- 
er’s grounds. Sitting down in a sinall arbor, which had hgen 
constructed for them by Walter in their childish days, she laid 
her head upon her hand and wept long and bitterly—murmured 
words of passionate import fell from her lips. 

‘The smiling, happy bridesmaid! did I not personate her 
well. Little they dreamt that the playful tone, the smiling lip 
were as agony to the heart ; and she, pure and gentle, she will 
be blessed. OQ! tis fearful to love as woman loves. My idol! 
Dudly, from this moment you are only my brother,’—and, 
wiping all traces of emotion from her face, she was preparing 
to return, when a step caused her to start. ‘There was one 
eye had, during the ceremony, read every thought of hers 
—one heart which had poured out all its passionate feelings 
upon her, and who now sought her in that lone and silent spot. 
Lord Villers took her hand, ‘Agnes, dear, dear Agnes, you 
have been weeping : do not join yon gay revellers, but wander 
with me beneath these beautiful trees.’ She consented, and 
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the mild, soothing words of her companion came as a ‘ leaf of 
healing’ to her weary spirit. She knew that he was possessed 
of her secret, and was grateful for his sympathy and kindness. 
They returned to the house, and ere Agnes retired to rest, that 
night, she sought Lady Montville, and gave her her entire con- 
fidence—Adelaide wept with her. 

‘ My noble-minded Agnes ! and loving Dudly so, did you sti- 
fle all your kind feelings, and appear cold, because you knew 
that Rosaline had given him her young heart. Yes! had you 
but exhibited to his view the treasures of your mind and heart, 
you would have conquered, for he was certainly fonder of you 
at first. Your coldvess chilled him, and he turned to Rosaline 
for affection—generous one, you will yet be happy.’ 

‘ The harpstrings are broken, the sweet flower faded,’ said 
Agnes, mournfully. ‘The spell is dissolved ; but, Adelaide, 
dearest, for happiness I trust not earth—my hope is beyond it 
—a few wearisome years and Agnes Montville will be as a thing 
forgotten—but if her memory live in the hearts of the poor and 
the needy, I shall be happy.’ 

Two years passed away, and on a dark, dreary evening, in 
the month of December, Agnes Montville sat by the side of 
her sister’s sick bed. Change had done its work upon the fair 
face of Rosaline. Her head rested on her sister’s bosom, and 
their hands were tenderly clasped together: a step approached, 
ang the door of the chamber slowly opened. Rosaline half 
raised her head, and, closing her eyes, sunk back as she met her 
husband’s glance. 

‘ Agnes here !’ he exclaimed, ‘tis well, madam, any one’s 
presence is preferred to that of your husband ; but she, good 
and pure as she is, will, | hope, teach you that your career of 
folly will end in misery.’ 

‘Spare me, spare me, Julian,’ cried the unhappy wife, 
whilst a convulsive sob shook her slender frame—‘you wrong 
me, you know you do: ’ then, as if a sudden thought flashed 
across her mind, she started up, and fixing her dark eye full upon 
her husband, exclaimed—‘ Julian, do you remember the gyp- 
sy’s prophecy ?’ 

Col. Dudly started, and turned pale, but spoke not, and ia 
a few moments left the room. An hour elapsed, and Rosaline 
had wept herself to sleep, when Agnes was summoned to the 
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drawing-room. She found Col. Dudly in great agitation. 
‘ Agnes,’ said he, ‘what do you think of Rosaline ?’ was his 
abrupt question. 

‘That the rose on her young cheek is becoming paler and 
paler, and the light of her bright eye dim,’ was her answer ; 
‘consumption wears many aspects.’ 

‘ Consumption !’ exclaimed the conscience stricken husband, 
‘oh! Heaven, do you think she will die ?? 

‘Col. Dudly,’ replied Agnes, haughtily, ‘you swore at the 
altar, and in the presence of your God, to cherish and protect 
the young being who gave you a priceless treasure in the affec- 
tions of her pure and guileless heart. How you have fulfilled 
that trust you can yourself best answer. You have insulted 
Rosaline by your suspicions—you have wounded and crushed 
her spirit ; and now, only, when she is fading to a brighter home, 
do you begin to feel? You know Agnes Montville, Col. Dudly, 
and you know that her word is truth. I know all that has pass- 
ed, and I know that you have wronged her. She is wholly 
innocent of even feeling more than the affection of a friend for 
Mr. Fitz Walter, and to satisfy you, Miss Fortescue, this month, 
gives him her hand, and Rosaline has been her friend and con- 
fident this year past, but fettered by a promise not to tell even 
you of it, until the death of the old Earl, in consequence of 
some old feud between the two families. The Earl of ——— 
died yesterday, and Rosaline is absolved from her promise.’» 

Sweet were the tears of Rosaline as she leant upon her hus- 
band’s shoulder and heard him ask forgiveness for all his harsh- 
ness and unkindness. ‘ But, dearest,’ said he, kissing her pale 
brow——‘ This is a lesson never to be forgotten. A wife should 
never give a promise to even her nearest friend, to conceal any- 
thing from her husband. Mutual confidence is indispensable to 
ensure happiness in the marriage state ; but as the old gypsy’s 
prophecy has been accomplished,’ he added, more gaily, and 
folding her to his heart, ‘let us hope that happiness may yet 
gild our path.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Agnes, ‘ and now that Walter and Adelaide have 
so urgently requested us to join their Christmas party, we will 
all go down and try to bring some color into this pale cheek, 
kissing her sister—‘ Adelaide’s vivacity and kind nursing will 
do much to restore it.’ | 

It was Christmas Eve, and a large party were assembled i, 
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the drawing-room of Lord Montville. All his dear ones were 
there, and Rosaline, with a smile on her lip, and a cheek pale, 
but not sorrowful, was lying on a couch conversing in a low 
tone with Lord Villers: Agnes was not present. In a small 
parlor opening into the garden, sat Lady Montville, and by 
her side was a beautiful boy of three years old. Agnes entered 
the room, and the child left Lady Montville and bounded to- 
wards her. She kissed its fair brow, and took the little crea- 
ture upon her lap. Adelaide smiled, and soon after left the 
room, telling her that she would send the maid for Julian. The 
child had wound his little hands in Agnes’ beautiful ringlets, and 
was playfully peeping through them into her face. The door 
opened softly, and Lord Villers entered. Agnes started from her 
seat, and would have retreated, but Lord Villers gently forced 
her back to her seat. 

‘ Agnes !’ exclaimed he, passionately, ‘1 have long sought 
for this opportunity of unveiling my heart to you, but you have 
avoided me. You know how deeply, how devotedly I have 
foved yous and now, Agnes, dearest, will you not listen to my 
sult! 

Agnes’ head was bent down. ‘I have loved once unhappily, 
my Lord ; I have told you this before. I esteem you, I ac- 
knowledge your many virtues, but I had made up my mind not 
to marry.’ 

‘ Agnes, say not so—if years of devotion will win your heart, 
they shall be yours ; my lot is lonely and desolate ; will you let 
it remain so—let my boy, my motherless boy, be my pleader. 
Julian, ask Miss Montville to let you always be withher. Tell 
her that your father’s home is sad, and ask her to let her smile 
shed happiness around.’ The child did as he was told, and 
throwing his arms round her neck, put up his pretty mouth to 
kiss her. 

The noble qualities of Lord Villers had not been unappreci- 
ated by Agnes. Though cold and haughty to others, to her he 
had bowed and worshipped, and she had lately began to think 
that her heart was not so much opposed to his suit as formerly. 
The last plea had succeeded ; Julian’s soft kiss had gained the 
victory. Agnes looked up, and she met Lord Villers gaze’ as 
his arm encircled her waist. She hid her blushes in his bosom 


. as she murmured, ‘ Edward, I am thine! ’—Ere another 


Christmas, Agnes was Lady Villers. : M. M. 
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‘BE FAITHFUL.’ 


She was a gentle being, young, lovely,and beloved. I had not seen her 
for several days, for she had been suddenly taken ill, and could not see even 
the members of her own family. Time passed away darkly and heavily, 
for the heart must be sad when the loved ones are smitten. It was sabbath 
evening—a holy hour—when the nurse brought me word that she wished 
me to go into her room. Long, and precious, and memorable was the con- 
vers? which we held that blessed night; I could tell much of it, but I for- 
bear. I had bidden her farewell, for I felt that I was leaving her death-bed, 
when she affectionately took my hand, and, looking up with her full and 
earnest eye, beautiful in health, beautiful even in death, gleaming brightly 
with the intelligence of her pure spirit, in those clear, soft tones peculiar 
to herself, she said,—‘ Be faithful, H——. O be faithful in every good word 
and work.’ I turned away with an overflowing heart: I never saw her 
again. 


Those blessed words are round me, 
Like a message from above, 

A spell of light and mercy, 
A talisman of love. 

They will be a tone of warning, 
Thrilling where’er I go, 

And affections drawing upward 
That would linger here below. 


They will be to me in trial, 
And the strife with sin and wrong, 
Like the whispering of voices 
“That to higher spheres belong. 
They will give the heart a fire, 
And a light unto the brain, 
And an energy of purpose 
That the world cannot restrain. 


When by thought, or word, or action, 
Done or spoken waywardly, 

I would wrong the gentle being 
Who has pledged her all to me. 
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Be Faithful. 


They shall be a monitor, 
Of the faith and love I owe, 
And her trusting heart shall never 
Sorrow o’er a broken vow. 


When the tide of passion heaveth 
Dark and wildly in the breast, 

They will brood upon the spirit 
Like a haleyon of rest ; 

And the mind, with storm around it, 
Shall unshaken go abroad, 

Looking up through cloud and tempest 
Unto heaven, and peace, and God. 


When the fear of man would move me 
From allegiance to right, 
And when error in the bosom 
Giveth darkness for the light— 
When the syren voice of pleasure 
Would beguile the heart of youth, 
Then the word of the departed 
Shall be warrant for the truth. 


‘ Be faithful!’ O the earnestness 
Of voice, and mien, and eye, 
When the loved one gave her blessing, 
As the hand of death went by. 
‘ Be faithful!’ may they linger, 
Those blessed words of thine, 
O departed one, forever, 
Round the hearts of me and mine. 


April 19, 1836, 
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REMEMBRED MUSIC. 


‘ The music we were wont to love 
In days of bliss gone by, 

In after years the soul can move 
Almost to agony.’ 


Who is there that has not felt, at some period of his life, the 
Magic power of Music ? Whois there insensible to the witch- 
ing influence of melody, that thrills through the soul like ‘ sighs 
o’er a summer’s sea.’ 

Music is, in my opinion, so closely connected with the re- 
fined and social feelings, that he that experiences no admiration 
on listening to a ‘ concord of sweet sounds, is fit only for the 
mountains and the barbarous tribes, where manners never were 
preached.’ 

But different kinds of music, in different minds, excite vari- 
ous emotions. 

It has been said that we can judge of the characteristic traits 
of a people, by the nature of the music which they prefer. 

The Scotch are partial to simple airs, generally, of a sacred 
kind. The Irish delight in those that are wild and pathetic. 
The French are characterized by their partiality for martial 
music. 

It is, doubtless, true that music has wonderful influence over 
us in calming the passions—warming the affections—elevating 
the feelings, or inspiring with high and noble sentiments, as its 
character may be. But remembered music, that which we 
were ‘ wont to love in the joyousness of youth,’ has a fascinat- 
ing power ; and my heart still responds to those melting strains, 
as 


‘Eolian strings at day’s decline, to night winds wake again.’ 


I remember a simple song that I used to hear when a child, and 

loved dearly, it was ‘ Burns’ Highland Mary.’ I have not heard 

it since, till within a few weeks. It was after listening to some 

of those fashionable strains, which defy description by written 
VoL. IX. 34 
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language, that a ftiend, at my request, sung ‘ Highland Mary.’ 
The perfect simplicity and pathos of the air—the touching and 
tender expressions in which the writer has clothed his thoughts 
—the contrast with the former music, and the train of associa- 
tions which it produced, ‘ touched the links of memory around 
my spirit twined ;’—ay, that song will call up thoughts and im- 
ages of love and happiness, till memory fades in the-dark mists 
of time. If you wish to keep one place in your heart, simple 
and pure as the affection of a child for its mother, treasure in 


your memory some sweet song of your early days. 
Cc. H. R. 


THE WHITE CLOVER. 


There is a little perfumed flower, 
Which well might grace the loveliest bower, 
Yet poets never deigned to sirg 
Of such a humble rustic thing ; 
Nor is it strange, for it can show 
Scarcely one tint of Iris’ bow : 
Nature, perchance, in careless hour, 
. With pencil dry might paint the flower, 
Yet instant blushed her fault to see, 
And gave it double fragrancy. 
Rich recompense for aught denied, 
Who would not homely garb abide, 
If gentlest soul were breathing there 
Blessings through all their little sphere. 
Sweet flower, the lesson thou hast taught, 
Shall check each proud ambitious thought ; 
Teach me internal worth to prize, 


Though found in lowliest, modest guise. 
Miss S. Smits. 


Hanover, NV. H. 
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FLOWERS. 


‘ Bring Flowers.’ 


We scarcely think how much of pleasure and instruction we 
may and do derive from flowers. How much of the charm of 
spring is owing to these, its earliest messengers! His taste, in- 
deed, must be strangely vitiated, who does not, sometimes, 
feel their gentle influence to please, and their power to soothe 
the harassed mind. It may be said of flowers, that those who 
are truly fond of them, possess a talisman, which will control 
their too worldly passions ; the pure loveliness of the flowers 
would bea monitor to call back the heart from its chase of fash- 
ionable, and artificial enjoyments, to the sweet, innocent dreams 
of childhood, and early youth. 

Flowers have, in every age, been deemed the language of 
friendship and love ; an offering equally destined for the bower 
of mirth, and the court of sickness ; a garland for the happy 
living, or a wreath for the peaceful dead. ‘True, flowers are 
but of little visible use ; but this very reason gives them, in our 
eyes, a peculiar charm. We connect with them the idea of 
purity, and delicacy, which would be lost, if we should associ- 
ate them with the coarse and common processes by which 
roots, seeds, and fruits are converted into food for the suste- 
nance of animal nature. ‘Though mankind have, for a long 
time, been endeavoring to make everything subservient to some 
purpose of utility, or convenience, yet do we not feel it is 
well that the flowers should be beyond the control of this utili- 
tarian philosophy ? remaining in their beauty, simplicity and 
freshness, types of the glorious innocence and happiness of 
Paradise, and a pledge that the love and tender mercy of God, 
which so clothes with loveliness, the lilies of the field, has not 
forsaken our fallen world ! 

Flowers, too, are a pleasure equally within the enjoyment of 
the rich and the poor. The perfume which fills the woods and 
the fields, where the peasant strays, is as sweet as that which 
rises from the gardens and green-houses of the opulent. Flow- 
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ers are at our feet, around us, in the fields, and by the rivers— 
when you throw yourself on a mossy bank, the wild violet 
greets you, and the white lily sleeps on the swelling waters be- 
neath you. Yet, they are never so familiar to us as not to excite 
pleasurable feelings ; we always greet them with a smile, or a 
softer expression of the eye. 

Flowers, like all our pleasures of this life, are fragile and 
fleeting. We hail their beauty in the morning, at evening they 
are withered and dead. Yet, even in their departure they teach 
us to hope. We know that soon will come a new spring and 
summer, and then these dead plants will revive, and again put 
forth fair flowers in all their fragrance and beauty. Oh, while 
we admire their delicacy, and brilliant colors, our thoughts 
should rise to that beneficent Creator, who has adorned so 
many thousands of plants, with their different hues, and pencil- 
led each fragrant blossom with such richness and splendor ; 
purposely, as it would seem, to give pleasure, and excite hope, 
and gratitude, and joy, in the human breast. R. 


MAXIMS FOR LOVERS. 


Love takes deepest root in the steadiest mind. 

It is a degree of impurity in a woman, to love a sensual man. 

True love is ever accompanied with fear and reverence. 

Platonic love is platonic nonsense. 

The proof of true love is respect, not freedom. 

_ ew first-impressions ought to be trusted or encouraged 
in love. 

A lady can have but small hopes of a lover, over whom his 
own worthy relations can have no influence. 

The more ardent a man is, while a lover, the more indiffer- 
ent he will, probably, be when a husband. 

Pride and vanity are often the source of love. 

- Respectful love inspires noble actions. —Old Novel. 
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NATURE’S LAWS. 


As we daily witness the operations of laws impressed on the 
material world, and admire the results of these laws in the va- 
riegated forms of beauty which adorn our earth, and in the glo- 
rious worlds which move in majesty through the heavens, the 
thought cannot but strike the mind with much force, that in their 
grand, distinguishing features, these laws are alike. 

As we examine the works of nature, and endeavor to discov- 
er the secret machinery which cause all these phenomena, we 
are amazed, and at the same time admire and adore, as we see 
the simplicity which marks them all. If man had been com- 
manded to create a world, which should be, not a vast solitary 
desert, but animate with life, and which should present such 
facts every where, as should be fitted to engage the powers of 
intelligent creatures, he would, probably, have impressed on 
matter numerous laws, judging in his short-sightedness, that for 
every distinct and apparently opposite phenomenon, there must 
be a peculiar law. Who, for instance, but an infinite God, 
would have caused, by the same law of attraction, the sun to 
roll in majesty, the earth to pursue her course, the insect to re- 
main sporting in the air, and even man himself to move and 
breathe in comfort and security ? Who, butan Almighty Being, 
would have conceived it possible, by the simple law of refrangi- 
bility and reflexibility in the rays of light, to have painted this 
world in such a variety of colors, to have covered one part with 
the pall of darkness, and lighted up another as with a torch 
from Heaven’s altar ; to have spread this earth with its carpet 
of green, and to have caused from what to us seems the same 
substance, the bright colors of the tulip to meet our eye, or the 
less showy tints of the modest violet to adorn our path. 

If we go to the region of mind, we: find it still the same. 
There are elements there, to which our feelings and acts may 
be referred ; and these, however different the external conduct, 
however opposite the disposition, are alike the grand sources of 
action in every individual. We listen to a person giving loose 
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to imagination, and picturing the future, in regard to the part 
she will act in it, and we inwardly smile at the bright world 
which she has created, where not a cloud ever appears, nor a 
storm ever arises ; at her friendships, which imagination has al- 
ready conceived to be lasting as life—in short, at the perfect 
happiness, which she has already pictured as her own. We 
smile to think how much all this is opposed to the common lot 
of mankind, and how different from the cold replies of reason, 
as we ask her to pass her judgment upon this bright creation. 
And yet it is in such dreams we all love to indulge. But we 
are again alone with another person, and listening to the crea- 
tions of her fancy, as she too leaves, on imagination’s wings, 
the present, and soars into the future. And as she employs the 
same faculty, should we not expect to witness the same result 
in the creation of a world of hope and joy ? But it may be that 
the future is lighted up with not one ray of bliss—that ail is dark- 
ness and gloom—that the friends to whom she now confides, 
she pictures as alienated, or separated from her by many, many 
dreary miles, or by the universal separator, death. Yet we 
know that, different as are the pictures, they are drawn by minds 
possessing the same elements and governed by the same laws. 

Another aspect in which we may consider the laws which 
God has impressed on both mind and matter, is the stability 
which characterizes them all. It is the same law which causes 
the regular succession of day and night now, as at the beginning 
and end of the first day ; the same which now causes the earth 
to move in her orbit, and exhibit the uniform change of seasons, 
as when ‘ seed-time and harvest’ were first known. 

There is no change here, and though man may understand 
them not, nor even care to, still to their sweet operation he is 
indebted for his comfort in the present moment, and the secu- 
rity which he feels for the future. The stars moved on just as 
regularly before Galileo, by the invention of the telescope, aid- 
ed the vision of man, and enabled him ‘ to trace their wondrous 
way ;’ the sun shone with as bright a light, and the whole face 
of nature was clothed in as many colors, before Newton bent 
his mighty genius to explain the laws which govern light, to 
divide it into the prismatic colors, and from them trace all 
the shades which so beautifully variegate our world. 

_ It is still the same in mind, showing that the same God is the 
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creator of both. It is by the same law, that we think as did 
our first parents, and when memory transports us back to scenes 
long since past, bringing with her either sorrow or joy, as we 
contemplate them, it is in exactly the same manner as before 
the process was understood, or even the name of memory 
iven. 

' If the laws which govern the material world were not always 
the same, how uncertain would be every thing connected with 
life ! who could rely upon the falling of the gentle shower to 
fertilize the ground, or who preprare for the coming storm ? 
And if mind was not still the same, how isolate would man be, 
and how circumscribed all his knowledge! He might, indeed, 
peruse the records of ancient times, he might gather instruc- 
tions from the writings of Socrates, Plato, and others, and yet 
how much of the pleasure would be lost to him! He could 
not imagine their feelings as they stood, surrounded by admir- 
ing crowds, nor could he delight himself, in discovering by 
their actions, the motives which influenced them ; neither could 
he sympathize with them in their joys and sorrows ; for what 
would in him excite deep emotions, might by them be regarded 
as the idle tale. Yet such is not the case ; the same motives 
which excited to deeds of love and greatness in days long past, 
still retain their power, and will invariably produce the same ac- 
tions in like circumstances. 

Think, too, how regular are all these laws. They do not 
operate at fitful periods, but always exert their power, even 
when to us they appear inactive. The decomposition and new 
combinations of the elements, which constitute the volcano, 
are going on with as much certainty, when all around is calm 
and peaceful, as when the burning lava bursts from its confine- 
ment, sweeping, as with the ‘ besom of destruction,’ the fairest, 
loveliest scenes of nature, and leaving, where were once life 
and beauty, nothing but sterility and gloom. The comet which 
wanders through distant space, is still obedient to these laws, 
and though superstition may point to it as the harbinger of evil, 
and though fearfulness may tremble as it daily approaches nearer 
and nearer to our earth, the philosopher can watch its movements 
with composure, conscious that after having visited other 
worlds, and perhaps excited the admiration of other beings, it 
will return, true to its charge, again to commence its bright 
round. 
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i Surely, as we thus examine the laws of nature, we must be- 
| come more and more anxious to penetrate still deeper into this 
rich mine of knowledge, which they open before us, and we 
must acknowledge, with the tribute of adoration, that God is 
far exalted above man, that in wisdom have all his plans been 
formed, and in love have they all been executed. And how 
cheering is the thought, which Christianity reveals, that the 
same Being who supports the pillars of the universe, supports 
the feeblest Christian ; and that he, who after the season of dark- 
ness, causes the sun to shme, is the same who guides the 
Christian, amidst the dark clouds of adversity, and through the 
‘dark valley and shadow of death,’ into a land of light and hap- 
piness ! L. 


Philadelphia. 


SCRAPS. 


™ 


I have no notion of coolness in friendship, be it dignified or 
distinguished by prudence, discretion, or what you will. | 
There are many advantages from writing down every thing of 
moment that befalls us when first entering the world ; for besides | 
that, this helps to form one to a style, and opens and expands 
the ductile mind, we shall find, also, that we restrain our good 
thoughts, and are much strengthened in our good resolutions by 
this practice. 
If a young lady would enter into a compact with herself, to 
improve, she must become more watchful and persevering, if 
she have any principle of virtue in her heart. 
The less of soul there is in man or woman, the more sensu- 
_ al are they. 
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OH! MURMUR ON. 


Oh! murmur on, lone stream, 
Thou sooth’st my languid ear; 
For many a long lost dream 
Is o’er me, while I hear 
Of days ye tell, 
All past ; 
Of strains that fell 
Too sweet to last ! 


Lone voice, that ne’er forsakes ! 
Sweet tones, that never die ! 
Earth’s brighter music wakes,— 
But ah! ’twill sooner fly. 

Then murmur on, 
Lone rill; 

When all are flown 

Thou’ It soothe me still. 


A bird may charm the ear, 
With strains full soft and sweet ; 
But while we stop to hear, 
No more those accents greet: 
A fickle thing, 
A bird, 
*Tis on the wing 
As soon as heard. 


A breeze, too, oft may breathe 
Soft rausic, mid earth’s bowers ; 
But oh! ’twill soon bequeath 
To death, its dulcet powers: 
A tender theme, 
Soon past ; 
An echo’d dream 


That cannot last. 
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Then murmur on, lone stream, 
Thine only never dies ; 
A thousand years thy theme 
Hath murmur’d to the skies: 
A thousand still, 
Thy shore, 
As now, lone rill, 
Will echo o’er. 


S. P. 


TEACHING THE BLIND. 


The pleasure which a benevolent mind feels in conferring 
benefits on the suffering and destitute, must be the most heay- 
enly enjoyment which earth affords. There has seldom been a 
more beautiful description of this feeling, than the following :— 


‘The exalted idea of being, as it were, a new creator, inspired me with 
strength and resolution. If the peasant feels delight when he beholds an 
abundant harvest, judge what must be my sensations, when I stand in the 
midst of my pupils, and see those unfortunate beings, emerge from darkness 
—see them become animated by the first beam of the heavenly light of 
knowledge ; step by step discovering their powers; imparting their new 
ideas, and forming around me an interesting family of which I feel myself 
the father. Yes—there may be more rapturous delights; but I doubt whether 
there is, in the wide circle of social existence, any enjoyment so perfect 
and exalted—Asse ce L’Eriz, by Kotzebue. 


Reader, if you would witness this benevolence, in successful operation , 
go to the ‘ Institution for the Blind,’ under the care of Dr. Howe. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


ANAGRAMS. 


The manner of making an anagram is this :—Take all the let- 
ters in a person’s name, transpose them, and form them into 
words, if possible, without the addition, subtraction, or altera- 
tion of a letter. The words must also make a sentence appli- 
cable to the person named. The anagram may be complimen- 
tary or satirical ; it may contain some allusion to an event, or 
describe some personal characteristic. 

Addison gives an amusing account of a gentleman, pretend- 
ing to this species of ingenuity, who shut himself up for six 
months, devoting that time to making anagrams on the name of 
his mistress. When he presented his elaborate trifle, he had 
the terrible mortification to find that he had mis-spelt her sur- 
name. The shock was too awful for his weakened mind, which 
had become half crazed by his application in making the ana- 
gram ; and the poor fellow went distracted. 


EARLY RISING. 


Professor Wilson has an amusing article on this subject, in a 
late number of Blackwood’s Magazine.—He says,— 


‘There is no creature that has so many enemies as sleep— 
‘‘innocent sleep.” Pleasure and pain, but mostly the latter— 
anxiety of a thousand kinds, ill-fortune, care, love—each in 
his turn, is the Macbeth to murder it; and considering those 
natural and unnatural maladies that distemper it, it is worthy 
of our admiration, if, weak as we are, we can ever enjoy a half 
hour’s doze in any real comfort. And therefore it is, that it 
becomes the subject of so much envy, slander, and backbiting. 
The world that must be up, are ever rating against the world 
that do not rise so early, and would, if they could, establish a 
waking tyranny, enforce domiciliary visits, assassinate repose, 


and attack us in our very beds.’ 
* * * * * * * 


‘ Early risers, from necessity are apt to be envious—the few 
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from choice are, in general, the most conceited of beings. 
Even those who with perfect inanity of mind, do nought |but 
step from grass to gravel, and from gravel to grass, rate their 
neighbors of the closed windows, whose very dreams may have 
more pith, marrow, and life in them, than all the waking apol- 


ogies for thought of the watchful.’ 

‘Horrid rules! that would tie us all down to an hour, to a 
minute—to make us slaves, obedient to the finger of a watch ; 
it is not to be endured. But ifthere be an odious necessity of 
rising, when we would gladly be in our beds, let us at least be 
convinced by good reasons: one good argument is worth a 
thousand bad ones; real, modest, yet strict duty will point 
out in each case, the necessity, and that is enough: there is no’ 
contradicting, no arguing against “ rise, or your family wont 
have bread”—and so up leaps the laborer, because he is satisfi- 
ed with the reason. But be sure duty will never plague any 
with fictitious arguments, and tell him to get out of bed, be- 
cause the fish are beginning to move their fins, or the birds 
are beginning to sing, &c.,—but because there are such and 
such tasks to be performed ; and then if the called will not 
rise with a good grace, duty will not give them long indul- 
gence, for they will not have a bed to lie on.’ 

* * * * * 

‘ Now, let not any imagine that we are the advocate of slug- 
gards, and indulge in sleep. As yet, we find five or six hours 
quite enough, but care not when we take it. And we would 
not, like Thompson, play the hypocrite ; for he wrote his pan- 
egyric on early rising, in bed at mid-day.’ 


* * 


There is sound sense as well as caustic humor in these frank 
sentiments of Professor Wilson. We have often remarked the 
wonderful credit many persons give themselves for rising early, 
even when they make no sort of use of the time, thus, as they 
say, gained. With what an air of complacency do they appear 
at the breakfast table, when they can say—‘I have been up 
these two hours!’ 

‘How, madam, have you employed the time?’ we once 
ventured to inquire of a lady, who, one morning, was taking 
high airs on herself for her early rising. 

‘Why,’ said she, ‘ the fire in the parlor did ’nt burn at all, 
(it was a cold winter’s day,) so I just stepped down to the 
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kitchen, and have been sitting there as warm and comfortable !’ 
And thus the hours she had saved from sleep, had been spent 
in gossiping with the servants. From six to eight hours sleep 
or rest in bed is necessary for adults—children require more 
time for repose—and ‘Early to bed, and early to rise,’ is a 
very good motto for family practice ; but it is not worth while 
to exacerbate the temper, and increase our self-esteem, merely 
for the purpose of saying we rose earlier than our neighbors. 


DINNERS IN INDIA. 


Miss Roberts, in her ‘ Scenes and Characteristics of Hindos- 
tan,’ gives the following description of the fashionable dinner 
parties among the European residents at Calcutta :— 


‘ An over-grown turkey, (the fatter the better,) is usually in 
the centre of the table, which is the place of honor ; an enor- 
mous ham for its vis-a-vis ; at the top of the table appears a 
sirloin or round of beef; at the bottom a saddle of mutton ; 
legs of the same, boiled and roasted, figure down the sides, to- 
gether with fowls, three in a dish, geese, ducks, tongues, humps, 
pigeon-pies, curry, and rice, of course, mutton cheps, and 
chicken cutlets. * * * 

‘In the hot season, fish caught early in the morning would be 
much deteriorated before the dinner hour ; it is, therefore, eat- 
en principally at breakfast. There are no entrements—the whole 
course is put on the table at once, and when the guests are 
seated the soup is brought in. 


‘The second course is nearly as substantial as the first, and 
makes as formidable an appearance ; beef-steaks figures among 
the delicacies, and smaller articles, such as quails and ortalons, 
are piled up in hecatombs,’ &c. 
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MYSTICAL NUMBERS. 


Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again to make up nine— 

Peace! the charm’s wound up. 
Macbeth. 


There are few greater mistakes in language, than that of call- 
ing this globe of earth, on which we live, a matter-of-fact world. 
True, some facts, relative to its materials, and to the laws by 
which these are regulated, have been either revealed by the 
divine Creator, or discovered by the reason of man ; but of the 
causes which made these laws necessary, the wisest philosoper 
knows no more than the unweaned child. 

What is life >—Can any philosopher explain this secret >— 
Many will talk very learnedly about the conditions requisite to 
life ; they will assert that three things are necessary—air, heat, 
and moisture, and that no animal or vegetable can exist if de- 
prived, for any length of time, of these three conditions ; (re- 
member the number is three :)}—but this is no answer to the 
question— What is life ?—It is not breathing, or motion, or sen- 
sation ; the principle of life may exist without either or any of 
these manifestations. It remains in the buried seeds of plants 
for centuries—in dormant animals for many years ; and there have 
been instances of the resuscitation of dried insects, that had 
been for a long time apparently as hard and dead as the _petri- 
factions at the bottom of acoal mine. What then is life >—To 
us a mystery and a wonder. 

Nor do we understand the nature of the inanimate world 
around us. We remain still under the shadow of that mystery 
which the Lord in vain challenged Job to solve. ‘ Where is 
the way where light dwelleth ; and as for darkness, where is the 
place thereof ? ’—The nature of light has never been discovered. 
Some few of its laws and properties are known; but all the 
rest is a sealed book, which mortal wisdom has never penetra- 
ted. And the same, ina greater or less degree, may be affirm- : 

. ed of all the phenomena of the natural world. We do not know | 
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the causes which determine the results. Why is a rose red, or 
a lily white? Why does each plant produce its like ?—It 
has been lately discovered that the shining scales of fishes 
contain a portion of real silver, which gives the brilliancy, and 
in its proportion, the variety of coloring. But where was this 
silver produced ?—And how was it thus amalgamated, and dis- 
posed, as it seems to us, purposely for ornament to those dwell- 
ers in thedeep? ll these things are, to mankind, mysteries. 

And while so many appearances, and events in the physical 
world, are to us inexplicable, is it superstition to infer that, in 
the intellectual and moral condition of man, there may be 
hidden causes which control or modify, by a certain, though to 
us mysterious influence, the character of each individual? We 
call these things, when they become apparent to our observa- 
tion, sometimes accidents, sometimes coincidences. But there 
is no such thing as an accident, in the vulgar acceptation of the 
term. The careless house-maid, who pleads her wet fingers as 
the excuse, why she broke, by accident, the china vase, has ex- 
plained the cause of the catastrophe. And there always is a 
cause for every occurrence ; and if this is wonderful, we may, 
we ought to conclude that God intended we should note it, and 
improve it; and that by his wise appointment, the event was 
brought about for that special purpose. Such is that wonder- 
ful coincidence recorded in our history, the death of those two 
great and venerable men, Adams and Jefferson. ‘They depart- 
ed together on the Jubilee of American Independence ; as if to 
hallow, by their dying breath, that civil Liberty, which they 
had been appointed to assist in carrying forward to such glorious 
results. And this liberty, and the Constitution and Union of the 
states ought to be rendered more precious and sacred to the 
hearts of Americans, by the death of her great Patriots on the 
day of the National Festival. 

In looking through history, sacred, as well as profane, we 
find certain numbers often associated with events whose causes 
are to us mysterious. These numbers are usually three, seven, 
and nine. Take, as an example, the history of the destruction 
of Jericho, recorded in the Bible. ‘The priests and people 
were commanded to compass the city seven days, and on the 
seventh day, seven times. No mortal can tell why this was 
necessary ; but that the prescribed number was, in some way, 
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necessary to the success of the miracle, no Christian can doubt ; 
for God works not by chance. Then the Syrian captain was 
commanded to wash seven times in Jordan, as the condition by 
which he should be freed from the leprosy. Who will decide 
that the number was not essential to the cure? But I need not 
dwell on the coincidences between certain numbers, (usually 
three or seven,) and events which, according to the Bible, were 
connected with them, in a way, to us entirely mysterious, but, 
as coming from the authority of God, we know must have been 
arranged in order, and prepared by that unerring wisdom, 
which does nothing, and permits nothing, without special pur- 
pose, and certain aim. . 
The heathen nations had, also, their observances, and mys- 
teries, connected with certain numbers, three and nine were 
the favorite ones, as every reader of ancient lore will remem- 
ber. Now, as the religions and laws of the heathen nations, 
were not given them by inspiration, the priests and learned 
men among them, must have remarked that strange coinciden- 
ces usually occur in such order, or on such days, and fash- 
ioned their observances accordingly ; unless they borrowed 
these notions from the Jewish ritual. But this is not probable, 
at least not in all cases. The Hindoo religion recognizes ‘ nine 
heavens ’—and three great divinities ; probably they obtained 
the number of celestial habitations from the root three of their 
gods, by a process similar to that of the Macbeth witches. 
There is a curious coincidence connected with the. number 
nine which we have never seen noted. It is this—the most 
extraordinary men, either for good or evil, who have by their 
actions or crt led the way to changes affecting the great 
interests of civil and religious freedom, in Europe, have been 
born in years ending with nine. To give a few instances— 
Alfred the Great, by whose talents and labors, the foundation 
of English freedom was laid, was born 849. From the time 
of this good great man, the principles of liberty which he had 
originated, and the impulse to learning and improvement, which 
he had imparted, went on, gathering strength and activity, slow- 
ly, to be sure, and often imperceptibly, till they were mighty 
enough to cope with that awful dominion of Popish power 
which had for ages overshadowed and ruled the world. And the 
breaking of these fetters of soul, mind, and body, was reserved 
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for Henry eighth, born in 1509. Laboring with him, but with 
far purer motives, and deeper zeal for the cause of truth, and 
without whose aid, it is not probable the king would have kept 
to his purpose of throwing off entirely the Papal tyranny, was 
Thomas Cranmer, born 1489. And the man destined to carry 
out these principles of reform and liberty, even to the abolish- 
ing of the kingly prerogative, and dissolving the union of Church 
and State, was Oliver Cromwell, born 1599. And the same 
year, (1599) was born that Apostle of religious freedom, Rog- 
er Williams—who applied the principles of liberty to the con- 
sciences of men, and thus kindled the sacred fire which all the 
powers of despotism can never extinguish. True, it would 
not then burn in the dense and poisonous atmosphere of the 
old world ; but God, whose breath lighted up the holy flame in 
the heart of his servant, had provided a new empire for the 
light which was to guide the nations. Sir Edward Coke 
was born 1549, and Sir Matthew Hale, 1609; and it was 
chiefly by the indefatigable labors of these two great men that 
the English law was expounded, settled, and its operation se- 
cured on that basis of justice, which has preserved civil liberty 
to that nation, and thus kept the holy fire of freedom alive 
throughout the world. As a modern instance of this coinci- 
dence, in the mystic number, we must mention Fox, born 
1749, and Pitt, °59—those two men, who so much influenced 
the destinies of Great Britain, whose rivalry involved, accord- 
ing to Scott, the whole nation, and the world. 


‘ Like fabled gods, their mighty war 
Shook kings and nations in its jar ; 
Beneath each leader, proud to stand, 
Looked up the mightiest in the land, 

Till through the British world was known 
The names of Pitt, and Fox alone.’ 


The same year, ’59—also gave birth to Wilberforce, that il- 
lustrious philanthropist, whose labors have extended the empire 
of freedom to the branded slave. 

In France, the three master spirits, who raised and ruled the 
Revolution, were Mirabeau, born 1749— Robespierre, born 
’59, and Bonaparte, born in ’69—every ten years producing a 
wonderful being, whose energies were all to be concentrated in 
exciting and carrying forward the greatest political changes the 
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world has ever witnessed; and these changes have advanced per- 
sonal liberty and prosperity, diffused knowledge among the great 
mass, and thus prepared the way for an accelerated progress in 
civil and religious improvement. 

The year 1769 is remarkable, also, for producing Welling- 
ton, the conqueror of Bonaparie, and a number of other indi- 
viduals, whose names are first on the scroll of fame, in the pur- 
suits or arts to which they devoted themselves ; men whose 
minds sway, and will long continue to sway the empire of 
thought, feeling, taste and passion. In this bright constellation 
were Walter Scott, Chateaubriand, Humboldt, Talma, Michael 
Angelo, Sir Humphrey Davy, and our own Clinton, whose 
great talents, devoted to works of public utility, awakened the 
spirit of enterprise and improvement in our country ; and its 
prosperity in those channels, which he caused to be opened, is 
a nobler tribute to his memory than ever was decreed to hu- 
man conqueror or king. 

The German empire offers a singular spectacle of political 
servitude, in a people whose minds are intellectually free. This 
liberty of spirit has been fostered, mainly, by the writings of 
their poets and philosophers. Goethe, whose name need only 
be mentioned to call up images of the beauty of genius, and 
intellectual power, rarely surpassed, was born 1749. And 
Schiller, whose soul’s inspiration was drawn from the holy 
fount of liberty, was born 1759. 

The spirit of freedom has never triumphed in Italy, since it 
was crushed by the power of Cesar ; and its manacles have 
since been firmly riveted by luxury, licentiousness, and supersti- 
tion. Occasionally it struggles in its fetters—but then is com- 
— to praise their beauty, in order to bribe the tyrants to al- 
ow even the poor privilege of naming such bonds. The sin- 
gular skill with which Machiavelli availed himself of this mode 
of advancing liberal opinions, namely, urging tyranny beyond 
human endurance, is now pretty well understood ; and his writ- 
ings have done much to render the principles of despotism ab- 
horred ; so that those who uphold them are obliged to soften and 
conceal their tendency. Machiavelli was born 1469—just 
300 years before Bonaparte. It is worthy of notice that Cal- 
vin and Servetus, were both born the same year—1509—a 


_ striking coincidence at least. To this list of men, we will add 


one lady, whose life was devoted to the cause of humanity and 
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improvement, Mrs. Hannah More, was born 1749 ; few great- 
er women, none more zealous in doing good,' have their names 
recorded. Such are the results in character, combined with 
number nine, in the birth-day ; and there can no such list of 
great men, whose labors are evidently carrying out one purpose, 
be found, with birth-days marked by any other number ; nor 
such a list of extraordinary men, who have followed various 
pursuits. 

But if nine be the European talisman to call forth greatness, 
valor, patriotism and liberty, it does not govern the destinies of 
our Republic. We have a new number for our new world, 
and need not quote the number of the muses, or resort to the 
expedient of the witches, in order to render it remarkable. 
Our two heroes have consecrated the number ¢wo—Christo- 
pher Columbus was born 1432, and George Washington, 1732 
—thus, in a period of 300 years, deciding the destiny of these 
United States. Another circumstance makes this number im- 
portant—Copernicus, the first discoverer of the true system 
of Astronomy, was born 1472. Kepler, who improved on 
the discoveries of that great man, was born 1572—and New- 
ton, who perfected the science, and poured forth from his vast 
mind such floods of knowledge, that now, when there are so 
many helps to measure and explore it, it is unfathomable, ex- 
cept to minds of a very high order, was born 1642. Proba- 
bly the future discoverer of the properties of light and heat 
will be some one who draws in the lottery of life, the fortunate 
number two. I must not forget to mention that Peter the 
Great was born 1672—and the consequences of his character 
and conduct were, in some measure, similar on his country, to 
that of Washington on ours. Both devoted themselves to the 
good of their fellow-men,—both were styled ‘ Father of their 
country ’—and the respective nations which they exalted, now 
are pressing on to the dominion of the world ; America to free 
the nations, Russia to enslave them ,—and what will be the 
event when the democratic and the despotic principles of these 
two empires come into collision, some one, better skilled in 
mysticals than we are, must determine. 

Now, kind reader, if your birth-day happens to fall on either 
of the fortunate years, you will not cry ‘ Nonsense !’ at the end 
of these researches. It is not all nonsense, for we have giv- 
en facts and dates as precisely as would a political economist 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


" Tar Way To vo Goon: or, the Christian Character Mature. By Jacob 
Abbott. Boston: published by William Pierce. pp. 348. 

This volume is the sequel to those popular works, by the same author— 
* The Young Christian,’ and ‘ The Corner Stone.’ The works are prepared 
particularly for the young, but persons of all ages, and of every class, will 
find them profitable and attractive. Mr. Abbott has an uncommon talent of 
entering into the deepest and gravest questions of religion and duty, with- 
out any appearance of overstrained zeal, or scholastic divinity. He draws 
his truths from the Bible, his illustrations from the common objects of na- 
ture, or the simple events of human life. All is natural, and he leads on 
the reader, by the increasing interest of his illustrations, to discern and ac- 
knowledge the beauty of goodness and piety, as though it were his own 
spontaneous feeling. In short, Mr. Abbott shows, that true piety is happi- 
ness here—that the religion of Jesus is the one thing needful, were it only 
to fit human nature for its best enjoyments in this world—and we think 
these characteristics of his writings are of the most beneficial tendency. 
We are aware that this book has already circulated extensively ; but we 
must extract one illustration of the ‘ way of doing good,’ which we recom- 
mend to the perusal of those who insist that man always acts from selfish 
motives. It is a beautiful picture. 


‘On some cold winter evening, perhaps, you return from the business of 
the day to your home, and I will suppose that you have there the comforts 
of life allaround you. You draw up your richly stuffed elbow-chair by 
the side of the glowing fire, which beams and brightens upon the scene of 
elegance which your parlor exhibits. A new and entertaining book is in 

our hand, and fruits and refreshments are by your side upon the table. 

ere you may sit, hour after hour, enjoying these means of comfort and 
happiness, carried away perhaps by the magic of the pen to distant and 
different scenes, from which you return now and then to listen a moment ~ 
to the roaring of the wintry wind, or the beating of the snow upon your 
windows. If you have a quiet conscience, you may find much mnegsnees 
in such a scene, especially if gratitude to God as the bestower of such 
comforts, and as your kind Protector and Friend, warms your heart and 
quickens your sensibilities. Here you may sit, hour after hour, unti] Orion 
has made his steady way through the clouds and storms of the sky, high 
into the heavens. 

‘ But still though this might be enjoyment, there is another way of spend- 
ing an hour of the evening which would also afford enjoyment, though of 
a Tifferent kind. You lay aside your book,—trundle back your cushioned 
chair,—pack your fruit and refreshments in a small basket,—take down 

from your secretary a little favorite volume of hymns, and then, muffing 
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yourself as warmly as possible in cap and wrapper, you sally forth in the 
midst of the storm. 

‘ The brick sidewalk is half concealed by the drifts of the snow, among 
which you make your slippery way, until you turn down into a narrow 
court, guiding your steps to one of its humble houses. You enter by a low 
door. It is not, however, the abode of poverty. There is comfort and 

lenty under this roof ;—on a different scale, indeed, from that which you 
a left at home, though perhaps not at all inferior in respect to the actu- 
al enjoyment they afford. 

‘The mother who welcomes you is a widow, and the daily labor of her 
hands procure for her all that is necessary for her wants, and much besides, 
which she enjoys highly as luxuries. She enjoys them more highly, per- 
haps, than you do the costly splendors you have left. Her bright brass 
lamps, which she toiled several days to earn, and the plain rocking chair in 
the corner, are, to her,as much, and perhaps far more, than your tall astral, 
crowned with its cut glass shade, or your splendid ottoman. 

‘Ina word, all the wants of this family are well supplied ; so that I am not 
going to introduce the reader to a scene of pecuniary charity, as he may, 
perhaps, have supposed. You must bring something more valuable than 
money here, if you wish to do good. You have something more valuable 
than money—Christian sympathy ; this I will suppose you to bring. 

‘On one side of the fire is acradle, which the mother has been rocking. 
You take your seat in a low chair by the side of it, and leaning over it, you 
look upon the pale face of a little sufferer who has been for many months 
languishing there. His disease has curved his back, and brought his head 
over towards his breast, and contracted his lungs, and he lies there in bonds 
which death only can sunder. Something like a smile lights up his fea- 
tures to see that his friend has come again to see him, even through the 
storm. That smile and its meaning will repay you for all the cold blasts 
which you encountered on your way to the sick room. After a few min- 
utes conversation with the boy, you ask if he would like to have you walk 
with him a little. He reaches up his arms to you, evidently pleased with 
the proposal, and you lift him from his pillow ;—and you enjoy, yourself, 
more, even than he does, the relief he experiences in extending his limbs, 
cramped by the narrow dimensions of his cradle. 

* You raise himin your arms. He is not heavy. Disease has diminished 
his weight, and you walk to and fro across the room with a gentle step,—his 
head reclining upon your shoulder. The uneasy, restless expression which 
was upon his countenance is gradually changed for one of peaceful repose ; 
until, at length, lulled by the gentle sound of your voice, he drops into a 

uiet slumber. You may walk with him many, many times across the 
oor, before fatigue will counterbalance the pleasure you will receive, in 
watching his placid and happy look reflected in the glass behind you, 
when you turn. 

‘ At last he wakes, and you gently lay him down into his cradle again. 
You read him a hymn expressive of resignation to God, and confidence in 
his kind protection. Kneeling down toy hide eradle, and holding his hand in 
yours, you offer a simple prayer in his behalf, and when at length you rise 
to go away, you see in his countenance and feel in the spontaneous pressure 
of his little hand, that though he says nothing, for he has not yet learned 
the cold forms of civility,—his heart is full of happiness and gratitude. In 
witnessing it, and in recalling the scene to your mind in your cold and 
stormy walk home, you will experience an enjoyment which I cannot de- 
scribe, but which all who have experienced it will understand. This en- 
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joyment is, however, very different in its nature from the solitary happi- 
— you would have felt at your own fireside. Which kind, now, do you 
refer? 

Be The case I have described is, it is true, an experiment on a very small 
scale. The good done, was very little—it was only half an hour’s partial 
relief for a sick child, and another half hour’s happiness for him, after- 
wards, as he lies in silence and in solitude in his cradle, musing on the 
kindness of his visiter. This is, indeed, doing good on a small scale ; but 
then, on the other hand, it is making but a small effort. It shows the better, 
perhaps, on account of its being so simple a case, the point to be illustrat- 
ed, viz. that you may take two totally different modes to make a winter 
evening pass pleasantly ; and it is not merely a difference of means when 
the end is the same, but a difference in the very end and object itself. 

‘<¢ But is not the end —— in both cases, our own happiness ?”’ you ask. 

‘No, it is not. And this leads me to a distinction,—a metaphysical dis- 
tinction, which every one whio wishes to do good on the right principles 
ought to understand. The distinction is contained summarily in the fol- 
lowing propositions, and I wish my young reader would pause and reflect 
upon them, until their meaning is distinctly understood, and then he will 
be prepared to enter into the spirit of the remarks which follow. The pro- 
positions are elementary,—the very foundations of the science of doing 


d. 
rel. One may do good, for the sake of the credit or the advantage of it; in 
which case it isa matter of policy, 

‘2. He may do good, for the sake of the pleasure of it. Here itis a mat- 
ter of feeling. 

‘3. He may do good, simply for the sake of obeying God, and from the 
desire to have the good done. In this case it is a matter of principle.’ 

A System or Universau History, 1N PERSPECTIVE. Accompanied 
by an Atxas, exhibiting Chronology in a Picture of Nations, and Progres- 
sive Geography in a System of Maps. Designed for Schools and Acade- 
mies. By Mrs. Emma Willard. Hartford: Published by F. J. Hunting- 
don, pp. 384. 

A new work on History, designed for schools, ought to possess excellen- 
ces very much superior to those in use, otherwise the expense and time, 
necessary to the introducing it, will hardly be repaid. The present work 
has, we think, decided advantages. ‘It was designed,’ the author tells us, 
‘ to furnish the reader not only with the main facts of history, but, also, 
with a plan of classification which will enable him to arrange whatever his- 
torical knowledge he may afterwards acquire.’ This history is divided into 
three parts, ancient, middle, and modern ; each part being divided into pe- 
riods, of which ancient history contains six—middle history five, and the 
modern nine periods. The advantage of this method is, that the history of 
every nation being separately treated of, in every period, the reader not on- 
ly has the chronological order of events, but also the lithographical meth- 
od, or that by which nations are separately described; and thus is enabled 
to group together cotemporary events, without confounding the histories 
of different countries. 
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The Picture of Nations is, in some material points, on a new plan, and 
calculated, in a remarkable degree, to assist the memory in arranging and 
retaining its historical knowledge ; and the mapsare beautifully executed, 
and very significant. The style in which the work is written, deserves to 
be commended ; and the just principles advocated, and noble sentiments 
advanced, must make a deep and beneficial impression on the youthful 
mind. Mrs. Willard has done herself much credit by this‘ work; and her 
own success as, an instructer of the young, must recommend it to teach- 
ers: if well introduced, we are confident it will be popular. 


Worgs or Lorp Byron. Vol. Third, George Dearborn, Publisher: 
New York. 

We have noticed the beautiful style in which this edition is got up. The 
contents need no description; but this volume is enriched by a fine like- 
ness of the Bard—one of the best we have ever seen. It is froma picture 
painted when he was only nineteen, before his heart had been darkened by 
sorrow, or his mind had indulged those deep and violent passions, which af- 
terwards clouded his fair brow with the gloom of despondency and mis- 
anthropy. The engraving, by Dick, is superb—‘ worth the price of the 
book,’—as the critics say, and every admirer of the exquisite head will as- 
sent to the proposition. 


ApDRESSES on THE Duties, DAncers, AND SECURITIES OF YOUTH: with 
an Introductory Essay by the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. By Rev. A. 
D. Eddy, New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. Boston: Crocker and Brews- 
ter, pp. 266. 

This is a sterling work, full of instruction, and this set forth in an at- 
tractive form. The Addresses were delivered at Newark, N. J., to the 
youth in the Parish of the Rev. author, and are published at their request. 
We commend them to the study of the young, and to the perusal of all. 
In our next we shall give alonger extract. 


‘ You will pardon me when I say that there is among us, too much of a 
disposition to turn from the wisdom and experience of age, and to attempt 
a new and nobler course than our fathers have trod. If this arose from a 
loftier spirit of enterprise, from more skill and energy in planning and in 
executing, and held out fairer prospects of speedy and ultimate success, 
with all the dangers that attend it I would not throw in one solitary check. 
But who are prepared to claim more enterprise than laid out the country 
you inherit? Where are wiser men in council—bolder and safer in exe- 
cuting valuable purposes, than those whom we succeed? Take what de- 
partment you will, pecuniary prudence, intellectual sagacity, civil policy, 
or political honesty, who is prepared to come forward and claim superiority 
of rank? For one, and I place myself in the wide range of this condem- 
natory declaration, I honestly believe that we have degenerated, in many 
of the most valuable principles of intellectual and moral worth, and lost 
immensely by so reg thrusting off our fathers, to assume their respon- 
sibility, and reap those honors which maturer wisdom claims, and to bear 
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those burdens a stronger arm cannot sustain. I would say, above all, let 
us value and respect mature wisdom ; profit more by the experience of oth- 
ers; regard parental authority, and cheerfully walk in paths which our 
fathers so wisely and so safely trod; and by whose wisdom were framed 
those salutary institutions under which we live.’ 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


There are few persons who can so well understand the truth of the 
Scotch proverb, ‘ Many alittle makes a mickle,’ as the conductors of a peri- 
odical. Many of our subscribers seem to have forgotten the terms of our 
publication; or they probably consider the amount they owe so small, that 
it can make no sort of difference when it is paid. But we assure them that 
we need it very much. We fee] that our subscribers are friends—and that 
they will act the friendly part when we tell each one, who is indebted, 
frankly, that it is necessary to our sustaining the work, that their subscrip- 
tion be paid. A few there are who have not paid for two years: we hope 
to have a better report to make in our next number. Those who have 
paid will excuse this appearance of a dun in our Magazine, a very unpleas- 
ant task to us, but which we are constrained now to make. The scarcity 
of money has been, probably, the cause of delay with some, but these 
should recollect that we are obliged to meet the augmented expenses of 
the work, which this scarcity has caused. We trust, however, that we 
shall have no need to reiterate our wishes on this subject. Those at a dis- 
tance need not wait for a private conveyance, but transmit their money by 
mail—directed either to the publisher or editor. 


Boston, July 12, 1836. 
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